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a t Y 
of har. . DEVOTED TO PURE LITERATURE, NEWS, AGRICULTURE, HUMOR, &c, 
of Um. = x = 
“ EDMUND DRAGON, 
bah Y PETERSON, | MOToms Ax” Pnornssrona PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1863. 
HENR ’ 
meet HE TUBSATURDAY SVENINGPOST| Secret S's ans Sra 
‘ tiguous to it, both of them of large dimen- 
B. d,s sions, would bring a passenger out close to 
TERMS:—CASH IN ADVANCE. | Treviya Hold, cutting off, perhaps, two mi- 
4 One copy, one yest, . ‘ ; - @a,eo | Butes of the high road, which wound round 
rose. * Feces, “ « é , : 6,0 | the fields, But the fields were scarcely ever 
° Bight “ = “sand one tegetter up of club 12,09 | 55 fryvored, on account of the bull, This bull 
a Tweaty* = and. ene to.getter wp of club 9889) 1.4 beens bone of much comtention im the 
} 
g ¢ A SPLENDID PREMIUM —For the SEWING neighborhood, and was popularly called 
3 MAOMINE PREMIUM see Prospectus on the tt |“ Ohastaway's bull.” It wasecevage animal, Chattaway, 
x side of the paper. 
als and had once got out of the field and fright- , 
For @3 we send Aarnuvan’s Home Macasine and “ ” “ 
; Gen Pest, na seenae. ened several nearly to death. The neighbors “woman Aa Se. ~~ ss 
into the dite). Master George found bim 
a names at any time during the year. The papers for | his shed, under safe lock and key. Mr. Chat- . 
a « Ole may be'oent to alsevent Post<ioes, tawny said he should keep him where he there s short while agome, groaning awful. 
dabecribers North America must remit | Pleased, and he generally pleased to keep There was asad pause. Mande broke the 
wwonty-sta tm eddition to the ansual subsortp- | him in the field. This barred it to pedeo- dience with a evb of pain, and Mra Ohatte- 
Ont. rn, 09 we hanmge poepay Ge Gated States pootage trians; and Mr. Ryle must undoubtedly have Te Be Spine, Ne he 
ner been in hot haste to reach Treviyn Hold for ann boy. 
RamiTtances may be made in notes of any solvent = 
; Bank, but we 8. Notes or him to choose that dangerous roate. « Bill, 1—I-hope be bs act much injured 
evivanta or , (wen 4& hundred fears darted through George Ble cage an it'p his death, me'am,” saswer, 
» -» ln the letter) and ons or these cont posinge stamps, ere! Ryle's miod He was more thoughtful, it ed Bill. “John Pinder and other have 
=z. ways soceptahie. Por ail amount over G80 PRT! ay be said more imaginative, than boys of brought a» bed, and they be carrying of him 
t draft on any of the astern cities (less exchange) | 5. in om and home on it.” 
¥ peyedis to our order. aye general George Oris. i 
Ohattaway had once bad a run from the bull, What brought Mr. Ryle in that Geld” 
poss. it DEACON & PETERSON , Publishers, 
* and only saved themselves by desperate eaked Miss 
No. 319 Walput 8t, Philodelphia speed. Venuuting into the field one day “ Fle telled me, ma'am, as he was 0 coming 
TOO LATE. quietly in a remote corner, they had not aati- core : 
ree; cipated his making an onset at them. George Mra, Chattaway fell « listle beck, 

FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. ied ty oy ye pee mar tes hres i one ved es tcl Tonia 
om, Had his father been attacked by the ball !— aleep in the uncertainty. It may be fatal.” 
re Sees oat Gy preions MAAS, perhaps kilied? His heart besting, his life Cris tossed bie 

My sluggard soul, awake! blood bound satreend : “You know, mother, I'd do anything al- 
This moment, this alone is thine; and t [heyy id hie stage, [San Srony or “My Purexn'’s Weortre D..,* on Fountn Paon) maces 0 oblige you,” he sald in his smooth 
or Mow, now thine effurts make. He bastened across it, glancing keesly on | 22222 =e ee _ nn wen | sccest, which seemed to carry"e-@ilse sound 
To-morrow is not thine, thou hast all sides—as keenly at least ap the night} 44 field, staring over its space from the | # No, no,” Treve, you should not exagge- |" Mies Chattaway possesses a will of her neo We AE adh ed ly 
No promise of to-day, allowed him. Notin that field would be the | 1... of tne gate near the high road, stood the | rate,” he sald, turning to Mre. Ryle in his | own. She has the same insignificant features, hoeeen an? : 
Een the next hour may be thy last Na ee rane  cocuceg | OY Bill, whose care George's shouts bad | pain and earsestnen, “There isan accident, | the pale leaden complexion, the emall but | “«t¢ ihe nocldent happened this afernoos, 
in this thy home of clay. ay oe other, | reached. Fe was not « very sharp-witted | mamma; but it is not so bad as that.” sly and keen light eyes, that chardeterize her | 5 ow wag it not discovered when the bull was 
1, and Inactive soul! what? idling yet? p tenner a deep begn empty. Tre bull lad, and his eyes and mouth opened with as-| Mra Ryle retained perfect composure; | father. Sbe would like to hold undisputed | 0.44.44 in from the field to his shed to-night f* 
’ tonishment to see Georg Ryle come flying | very few people bad ever seen her ruttled —| 8way a6 the house mistress; but the inclina- 
Wretch, from thy sleep arise! was probably safe in hie shed then, in Chat- cried Miss Treviyo, speaking as much to 
Unfold thy waiting, careless hands, i. ao pore along in his shirt sleeves. It was ‘pot in her nature to be so, and her | tion has to be concealed; to be kept under; |) rssit as to anybody else. 
Useless toway'e ‘yard, George pee DO | 6 What's agate?” asked be “Be that] husbasiitud Mile need to give George the| for the real mistress of Treviyn Hold may 
thy droway eyes. thing—nothing save the short grass stretched Bill shook his head. 
ost in the star He tl his in there bull got loose again ?" caution that he did give him. She laid her| not be displaced from power, She issitting| «7 gun know,” he replied. “ For one thing, 
Life’s labor waits ; still wilt thou dream — the , ite “ Bill, you run down for your life to the|/ hand upon George's shoulder and looked | at the back there, at a table apart, bending | y, Ryle was right down in the ditch and 
om. Of morrows fair and gay? ote —— “~~ pen of second field,” panted George, seizing upon | calmly into bis face. over her desk. A tall, majestic lady in a stiff couldn't be seen. And the bull, maybe, hed 
rs Time onward speeds; now wake! now tollt | ee i eee simpleton 1 am,” thought | 2im in his desperation, “In the ditch, a few | “Tell me truth,” she said, in a tone of quiet | green silk dress and an imposing cap, I0 PEF | went to the top othe feld, then, Mise Diane, 
nd left Oh, canst thou yet delay? ae Shp fone -” a enee a yards along the hedge to the rigbt, there'’s| command. “What is the injury?” son very like Mrs. Ityle. It is Miss Treviy®, | vs ore the groaning wouldn't be heard.” 
ss Up! grasp this moment. Ah! it flies! thing could have happened! Papa must— wed pes vee aan oe one a7 m+ net know 7 ee te te soe 4 me — eM — “If I bad but been listened to !" exclaimed 
Time, time is thine 20 more; What was that? , ht his sen- ua come back with help. he truth, boy, I said,” she sternly loter- | daughter of the late squire, on wouk Mr. Chattaway, in a walling accent, “How 
ooden hen eubeeh atl. an ' ¥ “ Lying in the ditch !” repeated Bil), unable | posed. her to be ten years older at least than her many « time ‘have I asked that the bull 
IN, A, cami, ten late, too inte! tence to an abrupt conclusion, and held his to gather his ideas upon the communication “Indeed, mamma, I do not yet know what | sister, Mra. Chattaway, but in polnt of fact 
Death comes, thy dreams are o'er. breath. A sound, not unlike a groan, had . a . ’ trots — - ’ y, “ 4 should be parted with, before he did some 
, , “What's done it, Master George? Drink ?”|{t is, He bas been attacked by Chattaway’s | she ts that lady's junior by « year; Mjss Trev- 
° , ’ irreparable injury. And now it has come!” 
Westerly, B. L GENEVA. | amote — bis = And these ® eo “Drink!” indignantly tetorted George | bull.” ; lyn fs, to ali intents and purposes, the mis- 
val . nad agsin! “Halloa!” shouted Gsorge, and | «wren did you know Mr. Ryle the worse| 1+ was Nora's turn now to shriek. trees of Treviyn Hold, and she rules with a F 

N DIRE TREVLYN’S BIR cleared the gate with a bound, “What's! ¢. drink? It's Chattaway’s bull; that's! “By Chattaway's bull” she uttered. firin sway its internal economy CHAPTER IV. 
oer. () H I » [mast Whobar what has done it. Make baste down to bim, Yen,” said George, “It must have hap-}  w yfande, you should goto bed,” Mra. Coat ~ 
ferent A mean answered him; 0 succemion of Bil. You might hear his groana all this pened immediately after he left here oe ey taway had said for the fourth or fifth time. Livk? On pRaTUH? 

» this By Tue Avruor or “VeRNER'’s Pxipe” = : ond ge lyle but a way, if you listened.” oa ~g hog bes repos ne or ry the A yraceful girl of thirteen turned her dark x. 

%, | spot, guided by thesound. It was but « litt “Is the bull there?” asked Bill, as a mea-| MCh in the upper meadow, 1 covered bim | Vi ie tine eyes, and her pretty iight cnris| Mr. Ryle was carried home on the mattress, 
“~ “Kast Lywxg,” “Tus Cuannmxas,” eto. | way off, down slong by the edge separating | are of precaution. over with my jacket and walstcoat; be Was! rung to Mra Chattaway. She bad been | *°4 laid o the large table in the sitting- 
—— the two fields. Al) the undefined fear, which “TI have seen no bull. The bull must have shivering with cold and pal. . leaning on the table, watching the beckgam- room, by the surgeon's directionn Mra Ryle, 

a not @ minute ago, had felt inclined to While G talking, Mra. Ity!e . : ‘ : { clear head and calm jud 
norke [Eatered according to Act of Congress,’ in the | 20°°S®, not & minute ago, been in his shed hours ago, Stand by him, AE SCORES WAS NANDE, e SY'C WS) mon, Something of the soft, sweet expres | © d and calm judgmeat, bad seat 
No. 8, year 1868, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's | "est as & vagary of an absurd imagination, | pi), and I'll give you sixpence to-morrow.” | ting. She had sought Jobn Pinder and |... visible in Mre. Chattaway's face might for medical advice even before sending for 
| 48th Uilice of the Distriet Court for the Eastern Dis | Was indeed but a dread prevision of the ter- They separated different ways. Tears fall- issued her orders clearly and concisely, Men | be traced in this child's, but in ber, Maude, | >t husband, The only available doctor for 
ne of trict of Pennsylvania. | rible reality. Mr. Ryle lay in a narrow, deep, ing, brain working, legs flying, George tore | Were cot together; @ mattress with secure) 1) ¥ 44 Blended with greater intellect immediate purposes was Mr King. He lived 
ALN. we dry ditch; and, but for that friendly ditch, | gown the road, wondering how he should holders was made ready; and the procession | «1 ig not my fault, Aunt Edith,” she gen near, about midway bet ween the farm and the 
CHAPTER IIL he had probably been gored to death on the fulfill the injunction of his father, not to started under the convoy of George, who had tly said. “J should fie to go , om tire.” village, Tle attended at once, and was at the 
- wre Who is it?” asked he feebly, as his son | *ihten Mra. Ityle in the telling of the news. been made put on another Jacket by Nora.) “« win you be quiet, Maude! broke from | 20Use before bis patient. Mrs. Ityle had erat 
obivdn cee ests y ; y; fats ne Molly, very probably looking after her sweet Bill, the wagoner’s boy, had been faithful, | yi, Chattaway. “Mamma, [ wish you'd also to Barmester for another surgeon, but 
ost. at , went — meng: “ie wns aa on heart, was standing at the fold-yard gate as and was found by the side of Mr. Ryle. not be so tiresome, worrylug about bed! 1 he could not arrive just yet. It was by Mr. 

The stars shone brizht and clear overhead a — > arkness, ; _ he passed it, George made her go into the | “I'm glad you be come,” was the boy's don't choose Maude to go up until Ido, Bhe King's direction that the mattress and he 
hands : 7s ‘ ’ papa! what bas happene house the front way and whisper to Nora to | *#/utation. “He have been groaning and | ;,,; 2t Jrese.” who lay upon it was lifted on to the large 
4 VL and George Ryle walked down the slight * Just my death, lad.” y a hive ful. It ee ' ab hee od xi Arntwg ble in the ! 

we ; ; , come out; to tell her that “somebody” wanted | *#!veriug awiul. set me on tw shiver Poor Maude looked sleepy table In the pastor. 
is the descent of the smooth turnpike road, won-| It wasa sad tale, One that is ofien talked too.” , “ Better'there; better there,” acquiesced the 

dering what could bave become of his father. | of in the place in connection with Chatta- Sopgeeh Gan, Tee S creas Gm, As if to e , , 3j ‘Lean be going on, Octave, she sald to , , ver 

, } : » escape from the shivering, Bill : “ sufferer, when be heard the order given. “I 

. : : , . obeyed ; but #0 bunglingly did she execute | Miss Chattaway. “I can be saying my ’ > K 
TER. Any other night but this, Tuesday, his mind | way’s bull. In crossing the second field, in- ran off there and then at his utmost speed ’ "J i 

mig i as i P ’ her commission, that not only Nora, but Mrs. | : gee So prayers.” don't know how they'd get me up the wind- 

light have raised no marvel about it; but | deed, as soon as he entered it, Mr. Ryle was Ryl T “ fock: ler. | S0roes the field, and never drew breath until “y hold — 1 wait | ing stairs.” 

Gorge could not remember the time when | attacked by the furious beast, and tossed into ra os aie ae aineh saab or nian The reached Trevlyn Hold. In spite of bis Sed _ bw yn og 7 ne - eae ie ion 0 men geltinn in © wes tet 

5 i - e Di » oF ) 0 ere YO . < ot rung «fu mr. " J t oars 

Tuesday evening had been devoted to any-| the ditch, where he lay helpless. The people mo a —— arta wo | somewhat stolid properties, he felt « sort of he on pec of tiahle Clestiewmes - Bot | lone with Lis paticat, The examination 

thing but the farm secounts, Jobo Pinder, | said then, and say still, that the scarlet cloth “Do "t be frightened ” he enid, i pride in being the first to impart the story * , ’ ~ over, he came forth from the room and songht 
rom & who acted iff. bad been wai ? nt be Irigbtened, Mamms, he raid, in ‘ “a ‘ : for my paps's kindness, you'd not have a bed ’ eh 

acted asa sort of bailiff, ait- | he carried excited the anger of the bull. avewer to their shower of questions, “Papa | ‘¢re. Entering the house by the back, or d ; Mrs. Ryle, who was waiting fur the report 
18— ing in the kitchen some hours with his George raised his voice in a loud shout for na re A, “ . j < farm-yard Joor—fur farming was carried on logo t h ( rm, you are cheating! that was F ’ . 
e the weekly inemorandums as usual, to go through help, hoping it might reach the ears of the boy ~ . — a ree . — } at Trevlyn Hold ae well as at Treviyo Farm not doublesis She aarres = irises are extensive, J 
e them with his : George knew that , a walk home. Perhaps his ankle’s eprained : It was at this Juncture that the awkward | fear,” he said. “They lie chiefly here"— 
a tail master ; and rge Ww whem he had recently encountered. Per- “What b bes > of ok al he passed through sundry passages to the : ; 

his father would not willingly keep the man haps I can get you out, papa,” he said < soe ing = porate | well-lighted hall. There he seemed to heal knock came to the door touching bis chest and right side 

waitin ; y "| waistcoat, you naughty boy?” cried out | , “Come ip,” called out Mra Chattaway ** Will he Wee, Mr. Kine?” she Interrnpted 
u get Bg F “Though I may not be able myself to get you | Nora laying hold of George as if she meant | tate at his temerity, but at length gave an Eitt o ~~ s heard. fr |“ Do pot te neigy om op ' 

ae went aiong whistling a tune; he home.” to shake him. awkward knock at the door of the general C . pew og a a ‘te ry a "i dp truth " ate tee '" : a 

was fo . “ . al nes rie and his “ ere loud just then, or ith. e live! 
watts P nd of whistling. About midway be No, George; it will take stronger help “Don’t, Nora. They are safe enough. Is | stuing-room ; , else the boy's modesty did not allow him to “y . —w 
yer © tween Trevlyn Hold and his own house the than yours to get me out of this.” Jobn Pinder still | kite ~ | A commodious and handsome room. Lying tes y as — You have asked me a question that I 

: sound of some other tune being whistled| “1 bad better go up to the Hold, then. It Geon r “ = a — cuntioued | heck in an easy chair was a prety and plea reapond. He knox wed agaia cannt yet answer,” returned the sargeon, 
=e Ppelhg > Sean: ear, marring the unity Of | is nearer than our house.” ‘Teel SS as tiie aie 5 George sing woman, looking considerably younger bs = - wae It ta, Cela,” came forth the ring- |“ My examination has been superficial and 
me his own. A turn in the road brought a lad “ George, you will not go to the Hold,” have “a been fighting ?” he ny ‘th }than she really was. Smal! features, a pro- ing, decisive voice of Mise Tre viyn. hasty, I was alone in making it, and I knew 
int view, in smock frock. It was the | seid the farmer authoritatively. “I will not your jacket torn lo ‘aides ” ‘ | fasion of curling avnborn bair, light blue eyes, Cria did not choose to obey, you were anxiously waiting. With the help 
wagoner's boy at Treviyu's Hold. He be beholden fur help to Chattaway. He has George drew the boy lato = dest: enatn of le ™ ft, yielding expression of count nance, “Open the door, Maude,” raid be of Mr. Benage, we may be able to arrive at 
aa ceased whistling when he came up to George, | been the upset of my peace, and now his bull | the passage " | and a gentle voice, were many of them ad Maude did as she wae bid she had little | some more decisive opinion. I do fear the 
— and touched his hat in « rustic fashion. has done for me.” «ie ve" he whispered, “if I tell you | Juncts of a young woman, rather than of one chance allowed her in that louse of doing | injuries are great.” 
pe. “Have you seen anything of my father George bent down closer, There was no | something about pap:, you won't cry out ?” | approaching middle age. A stranger, enter. | Otherwise, Opening the doy, she saw the} Yes, they were great; and nothing could 
ooatil Bill?” asked young Ryle. ; room for him to get into the ditch, it was “No, 1 won't cry out,” aoswered ‘Treve. | ing, might have taken ber for a young, un boy standing there be done, as it seemed, to remedy them of 
Bid- w a this afternoon, Master George,” very narrow. “ Papa,are you shivering with “We most get a stretcher of some sort up married woman; and yet she was the mis “ wens is it, Bill?” sue asked, in some sur atevinte the pain’ Mr. Ryle lay on the be! 
as the answer. “Isee him then. He was ” to bim, to bring him home. I am guing w , ‘e™ of Treviyn Hold, the mother of that | Pre. helpless, giving vent lo bis regret and anguish 

* \urning into that there field of ourn, just “ With cold and pain. The frost strikes consult Jobn Pinder. He—” | great girl of seventeen at the table, now play 7 Please, is the squire im there, Miss} in somewhat home ly phraseslogy. It was 
pub- “werd bere a where the bull be. | keen upon me, and inward pain is great.” : “Woere is papa?” interrupted Treve. | ise at backgammon and quarreling with ot as = _ the pp a + A. simp'e farm house ; 
ches. g £ up to the old, mayhap ; else what George instantly took off his jacket anc “le is lying in a ditch ip the large mea her brother Chriet pler Mistress in pame “No,” answered Maude, * is gope to | that in which he had been rea ed, it was not 
LN. suculd he a do there ?” y waistcoat, and laid ntly on his father ‘o Obatt "s bul ttac ; only. Although the wife of its master, Mr. | bed: be is not weil hkely he would ciange it now. By deacent 

ais _ them gently »| dow. Cbattaway's bull has attacked him. I y , 
rs. E. * What time was that ?” asked George. his tears dropping fast and silently in the | gm not sure tut he will dic.” . | Chattaway, and the daughter of I's late mas Tuls appeared to be a poser for Bill, and | gentlemen, he and his fatver bad been con 

The boy tilted his hat up to scratch his | dark night “I'll go home for help,” he said, The first thing Treve did was to cry ont “T, Squire Treviyn, although she was uni- | be stood to consider tot to live as plain farmers only, la speech 

cad, possibly in the hope that the action | speaking as bravely as he could. “Jobe | George cispped his band before bis mouth Verlly called Medum Cuatiaw sy as it had “Is Madam in thers presently asked = my bade ter ’ , , 

7 might help him in his elucidation of the time | Pinder is there, and we can call up one or| put Mis, Ryle and N ra, who were full of been customary from time immemorial to de “Who is it, Maude ¢' came again in Mise He lay there groaning, lamenting his im 
us ed for, “"Twas afore the sun setted,” | two of the men.” curiosity, hah as to George's jacketlene siate, signate the mistress of Treviyn Il ld —eh Treviyn's commanding tour prudence, now it was too late, in venturing 
va id he, at length. “Tam sure o’ that. He “ Ay, do,” said Mr. Ryle. “They must | ond George's news had followed them into, Y™* '8 fact no better than a nonentity in it, Maude turaed ber Lead within the\reach of that dangerous gcimal. 

. @% some'ai red in his band, and the sun | bring « shutter, and carry me home on it. | ine peerage, acd were standing by. Treve , Posensing little authority and assuming leas “Tt ie ili Webb, Aunt Diana.” The rest walted anxiously and restlessly the 

wm in @mough to set one’s eyes a/ Take care you don’t fmghten your mamms, begsa w cry She has been telling her chiliren several * What does he waut!" asked Miss Treviyn. | appearance of the surgeon, For Mr. 
-_ George. Tell her at first that I have slipped “ He bas got dreadful news about papa, “mes that their hour for bed bas passed ; ahe Bill stepped ia then of Barmester had & poy he 
. , » « ’ 1 “Ps ‘ Db 4 ~ome to tell th d h men seem 
; Se; Goeagy etned | Gove, and can’ well, Carte IEEE She capa’ wetted Heys," Be minke bes a ey Poe poy = ae “ sae te an aaue te might be | them. If anyhody could soety nag 5 
he be be we er ae ~ neneee Se all over. George must tell now | Seede ehould; but he mag to wel have cagry of me it I did pot come, seeing as I modies to the injuries and save his life, it was 
L. B. d be no doubt | it to her.” was J ow, ; . ’ Ms. Denege. 
could hime! the winds. kaowed of ft. 
George flew away. At the end of the co ' aad he not help f. taiked to 
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“Do listen, Nora!” implored George “I 








A short while subsequently the Bat was 
known. There would be but a few more 
hours of life for Mr. Ryle. 

. King would remain, doing what he 
could to comfort, to soothe pain. Mr. Benage 
mitst return to Barmester, for he was wanted 
there, and the horse was put to the gig again 
; to convey him. Some refreshment was offered 
é him, but be declined i. Nora waylaid him ia 
: the garden as he was going down it to the 
“ ’ gig, and canght him by the err 
“ Will the masier see to-morrow's sun, air” 
a “It's rising, he may. Le will not see iw 
Can you picture to yourselves what that 
nT night was, for the house and its inmates! In 
the parlor, gathered round the table, on 
vat # which lay the dying man, were Mra. Ryle, 
i George, and Treviyn, the surgeon, a> i some- 
times Nora. In the room outside, was col- 
lected s larger group: John Pinder, the men 
who had borne him home, and Molly; with 
a few oibers whom the news of the accident 
7 had brought together. 

Mra. Ryle stood close to her husband, 
George and Treviyn seomed scarcely to know 
where to siand, or what to do with them. 
selyes; and Mr. King sat in achair in the 
roms of the bay window. They bad placed 
a pillow under Mr, Ityle’s bead, and covered 
him over with blankete aad a counterpane; 
& stranger woul! judge him w be lying on a 
bed. He looked grievously wan, and the sur. 
geon administered something to him in a 
giass from time to time. 

“Come here, boys,” he suddenly said — 
“Come close to me.” 

They approached close, as he sald, and 
leaned over bim. 

He took a hand of each. George swallow- 
ed down his tears in the best way that he 
could. Treviyn looked scared and frightened. 

“Children, Iam going. It has pleased 
God to cut me off in the midst of my career, 
Jost when I had the least thoughts of death. 
I don't know how it will be with you, my 
dear ones, or how it will be with the old 
home. Chattaway can sell up everything if 
he chooses; and I fear there's little hope but 
he'll do tt. § If he'd let your mother stop on, 
she might keep things together, and get 
clear of him in time. George will be grow. 
ing 4p more of a man every day, and he may 
soon learn to be useful in the farm, if his mo- 
ther thinks well to keep him on it. Maude, 
youll do the beet for them! For him, as 
well as for the younger ones!" 

“1 will,” ssid Mra. Ryle. 

“Ay, I know you will, 1 leave them all 
to you, and you'!l! act for the best. 1 think 
it's well that Goorge should be upon the farm, 
esl am taken from it; but you and he will 
see. Treve, you must do the best you can 
a whatever sistion you are called to. | don't 
know what it will be. My boys, there's no- 
thing before you but to work. Do you ua- 
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“To work with all your might; your 
shoulders w the wheel ; downright hard work 
aad labor, Do your best in all ways Be 
honest and sing le-bearted im the sight of God 
—work for Him while you are working for 
yourselves, and then He wil] prosper you. 1 
wish I had worked for Him more than | have 
done! Take care that you live so that you 
Gon, have © wish it when you come to 
lie where I am—the death bed.” 

A pause, broken only by the heavy sobs of 
George, who could no longer control them. 

“Bly days seem w have been made up of 

bat struggling, and quarrelling, and 
po | sh ge keep my head above 
‘Water, and quarreiling with Chattaway. Tne 
end scomed 6 far-off vista, ages away, some- 
thing like hesven seems. And now the end's 
qume, and heaven's come—that is, | must set 
om journey that leads tot =I mis 
- deubl me but the end comer to macy in the 
mane Saapiee ws 


mire my eho 
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Geonge Ryle bed taken up his station at | & will be in the world | sm about to enter. 
tne ‘Hite bande clasping it, bis | Nome think thet whes once we have enter 
hee igen gplkes at De it, we shall see what fe gotmg on here, is our 
top, he the sound of the gig | families and bomen Por thet thoagbt, if for 
which been © Barmester. | no other, Pd ak you t ty aed keoop right 
ge a DE at cg bry te pt on 

“T there | grieve me ways 
” = that I might have trained you better, and had 


not Ob, children! it is only when we come 
to He here that we see all our shortcomings 
You'd not like so to grieve me, George f” 

“Oh, papa, no!” sald George, bis sobs 
deepening. “Indeed I will wy © do my 
best. I shall be thinking that perhaps you 
are watching me.” 
“There's one, greater than I, always 
Aad that’s God, 
not in mine. Doctor, 
I feel a queer 


patient lay a fw moments, and then took bis 
sons’ bands, as before. 
“And now, children, for my last charge 


apd went upto Chattaway's by the road way, 
avoiding the fields,” resumed Mr. Ryle.— 
“This last afternoon, when I was going up 
again and got to the field gate, I turned to it, 
for it cut off a few steps of the way, and my 
temper was up. When people's tempers are up, 
they don't stop to go around ; if there’s a long 
way and asbort way, they'll take the shortest. 
I thought of what sho'd say when I swung 
in, but I didn’t let it stop me. It must have 
been that red neckerchief that put him up, 
for | was no sooner over the gate than he 
bellowed out savagely and butted at me. It 
was all over in a minute; I was in the ditch, 
and he went on, bellowing and tossing and 
tearing at the cloth. If you go to-morrow, 
you'll see it in shreds about the feld, Chil- 
dren, obey you mother; there'll be double 
the necessity for it when I am gone.” 

The boys had been obedient hitherto. At 
least, George had. Treviyn was too much 
indulged to allow it. George promised that 
be would be so still, 

“I wish I could have seen the little 
wench,” resumed the dying man, the tears 
gathering on his eyelashea, “ But may-be 
it's for the best that she’s away, for I'd hardly 
have borne to part with her. Maude! George! 
Treve! I leave her to you all. Do the best 
you can by her. I don't know that she'll be 
spared to grow up, for she's but a delicate 
little mite: but that will be as God pleases. 
I wish I could have stopped with you all a 
bit longer—if it's not sinful to wish contrary 
to God's will Is Mr. King there '” 

Mr. King had resumed his seat in the bay 
window, and was partially hidden by the 
curtain. He came forward. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. 


Ryle fr" 
“ ['d be obliged if you'd just write out a few 


directions,” said the farmer. “I'd like to 
write them myself, but it can't be; you'll put 
down the words just as I epeak them. I 
have not made my will, My wife has said 
to me often—' Thormas, you ought to make a 
will; and I knew I ought, but 1 put it off 
and put it off, thinking I could do it any 
time; but now the end's come, and it is not 
done. Death surprises a many I fear, like 
he hassurprised me. It seems that if I could 
only have one day more of health, I would 
do many things that I have left undone.— 
You shall put down my wighes, doctor, It 
will do as well; for there's only themselves, 
and they won't dispute one with the other.— 
Let a little table be brought bere, and pen 
aod ink and paper.” 

He lay quiet while these directions were 
obeyed, and then began to speak again. 

“IT am in mighty lite pain, considering 
that 1 am going; not half as much as when 
I jay doubled tn that ditch; thank God for 
it! It might have been that I could sot have 
left a written line, or said a word of farewell 
to you. There's sure to be a bit of blue sky 
in the darkest trouble; and the more impli. 
citly we trust, the more blue sky there'll be. 
I have not been what I ought to be, espe- 
cially in the matter of disputing with Chat- 
iaway—-not but what it's Chattaway's 
hardness that has been in fault, But 
God ts taking me from a world of care, and 
I trust He wilt forgive al! my shortcomings 
for our Saviour's sake. Is that table ready a 
“Tt ts all ready,” sald Mr. King. 

“Then you'll leave me alone with the doc- 
tor a short while, dear ones,” he resumed.— 
“We shall not keep you out long.” 

Nora, who had brought in the things re- 
quired, held the door open for them to pass 
throvgh. The pinched, biue look that the 
face, lying there was assuming, struck upon 
her ominously. 

“After all, the boy was right,” she mor- 
mured. “The hole, scratched before this 
house, was not meant for Jim Sanders.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BULL'S WORK COMPLETED. 


The moraiag oun rose gloriously, 


the night; but tears 
with out cessation, even from 


What has happened? Is he dead f” 

“ He is dying,” replied George. “ The doo- 
tors are with him. Mr. King hes been here 
all night, and Mr, Benage has just come 
again from Barmester. They have sent us 
out of the room; me and Treve. They let 
mamma stop.” 

“ But how on earth did it bappen ?” asked 
Mr. Chattaway. “I cannot make it out. 
The first thing I heard when I woke this 
morning, was that Mr. Ryle had been gored 


“He was going through the field up to 


beart. 
Hasty steps were heard approaching in the | grieved 
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“ Yea holes forth Nora in a fit 
of sche; “ perhaps there may be some 
thet will wish now they had been lees herd 
with him in life. The doctors and Mra Ryle 
have just come out, and the women have gone 
in to put him and comfortable. Dir. 
Chatteway can go in also if he'd like it.” 


Mr. Chattaway, it appeared, did not like 
a ere 


“ George, you'll tell your mother that I am 
and vexed at ber trouble, and I wish 
that beast of a bull bad been stuck before he 
had done what he has. You tell her that if 
there's any little she could fancy from 
the Hold to let know, and she'd be 
glad to send it to her. Good-by, lad. You 
and Treve must keep up, you know.” 

He passed out by the fold-yard gate as he 
had entered, and George leaned upon it again 
with his eching heart: an orphan sow,— 
Treve and Caroline had their mother left, but 
he had no one. It is true he had never known 
a mother, and Mra. Ryle, his father’s second 
wife, had acted to him as such. She had done 
her duty by him as ber duty; but it had not 
been in love; not much in gentleness. Of her 
own children she waa, it may be said, inor- 
dinately fond ; she had not been so of George 
—which perhaps was in accordance with 
human nature. It had never troubled George 











Rezecrep Communications. — We canna 





could not at all realize the fact told her, that 

she would never see paps again. Bettter for | 22dertake to return rejected communis, 
the little heart perhaps that it was so, | tions 

enough of sorrow comes with later years; 

and Mrs. Ryle may have judged wisely in de} JOB PRINTING. 

ciding to keep the child where she was until) THE SATURDAY EVENING Poge 


after the funeral. = 
When George reached home, he found 
house in a commotion. Nora, Ann Canhem, 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE is prepared to preg 
Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Cstalegnes 
Books of Evidence, Ae., in o werkmantite aay, 
ner, and on reasonable terms. . 
Apply at the Job Office, Number 108 Hudaggy 
Alley, below Chestnut Street. (Hudson's 





TO SUBSCRIBERS IN 

While we are in the custom of 
the papers of all Clab subscribers to 
Poer at the expiration of the term for why 


Caroline Ryle had of death. She was apt to 
confound them with riminal trials; and the 
sharpest words she could put her tongue to 
were being lavisb sd on the unconscious coro- 


“Bat when? but 


in directly after you rode away, I 
him the message you left. He sald he would 


in it, she sald to me before.I go up then to the Hold, and speak to you;4 *W*ke to the sounds going on In the distance, 
“'The bull won't hurt ma,’ I anewored | and be took the field way, iostesd of the | the every-day labor of life. The cow-boy 
her. ‘He knows me as well as he know his | road.” < was calling to his cows; one of the men, act- 
master.’ . “Now how could be take it? He knew | '26 fr Jim Sanders, was going out with the 
“Thomas, don't trust him,’ she said to| that way wos hardly safe for drangers = tn, aeiaieeeiininabe bal 
py er ener’: eae ae @ come about some beasts, all unconscious as 
“Do you , Maude?” He had » scarlet cravat in his and | yet that the master was no longer here wo 
Mra Ryle bowed her head in reply. | be thinks it was the sight of that ex- | command, or to deal. Work, especially farin 
Thai she was the scene deeply there per yore nah et diteh, ew ae vo laep hagas may have 
doutt emotion would there, unfound, ten at mission. 
pay ey ho rag cd The butcher, riding fast, had nearly reach- 
“Well, | heeded what your mother ssid,| “And he is bedly hurt?” ed the gate, and George was turning away 


upon him, he did possess some 
humanity as well as his neighbors; and the 
terrible nature of the case naturally called 
them forth. George strove manfully to keep 
down his tears; the speaking of the circum- 
stances was almost too much for kim, but he 
did not care to give way before the world, 
especially to that unit In it represented by 
Mr. Chattaway. Mr, Chattaway rested his 
elbow on the gate, and looked down at 
George. 

“This is very shocking, lad. I am sorry 
to hear it. Whatever will the farm.do with- 
out him? How shal) you all get on?” 

“Tt is the thinking of that which has been 
troubling him all night,” said George, speak- 
ing by snatches lest his sobs should burst 


forth. “Ile said we might get a living at 
the farm, if you would let us do it. If you 
would not be hard,” added George, deter 


mined to speak out, 

“Hard, he called me, did he?” said Mr. 
Chattaway. “It's not my hardness that has 
been in fault, George; but his pride. He has 
been as saucy and independent as if he did not 
owe a shilling; always wanting to make him- 
self out my equal.” 

“And so he is your equal, Mr. Chatta- 
way,” said George, speaking meekly in his 
sad ness. 

“My equal! Working Tom Ryle equal 
with the Chattaways! A man that rents a 
couple of hundred acres, and does half the 
work on them himself, the equal of the land 
lord that owns them and ever so many more 
on to them!—the equal of the Squire of 
Treviyn Hold! Where did you pick up these 
notions, George Kyler” 

George had a great mind to say that in 
point of strict justice Mr. Chattaway had no 
more right to be the Squire of Treviyn Hold, 
or to own those acres, than his father had; 
not quite so much right, if it came to that. 
But he remembered they were in Chatta- 
way's power; that he could sell them up, and 
turn them off the farm, if he pleased; and he 
held his tongue. 

“Not that I blame you for the notions,” 
Mr. Chattaway resumed, in the same thin 
and unpleasant tene-—never was there a voice 
more thin and wiry in its sound. “It’s natural 
you should have got hold of them from Ryle; 
for they were hia He was always— But 
there! I won't say any more, with your 
poor father lying there. We'll let it drop, 
George.” 

“I do not know how things are between 
you and my father,” said George, “except 
that there's money owing to you. But if you 
will not press us—if you will let mamma stay 
on at the farm. I—" 

“There, that’s enough,” interrupted Mr. 
Chattaway. “Never you trouble your head, 
George, about business that's above you. 
Anything that's between me and your fa- 
ther, or your mother either, is no concern of 
yours; you are not old enough for interference 
yet. 1 should like to see him. Do you think 
I may go int” ; 
“We can ask,” answered George; some 
vague and indistinct idea floating to his mind 
that a death bed reconciliation might tend to 
smooth future difficulties. 

He led the way to the house through the 
fold-yard. Nora was coming out at the back 
door as they advanced to it, her eyes wet. 
“Nora, do you think Mr. Chattaway may 
go on to see my father f” asked George. 

“If it will do Mr. Chattaway any good,” 
responded Nora, who never regarded that 


enemy, and could with difficulty bring her- 
self to be commonly civil to him. “ It is all 
over; but Mr. Chattaway can see what's lef 
of him.” 

“Is he dead?” whispered Mr. Cisattaway; 
while George lifted his white and startled 








ar ays in 
King Gn = Bit for the end, while there's 
you to doit, I don't know how | 





the signa of the eariy October frost, and 


face. 


gentleman but in the light of a common | by 


much; but somehow the past struck upon 
his mind with a sense of intense loneliness. 
His father had loved him deeply and evident- 
ly; but—he was 

In opie of hip ‘beary sorrow, George was 


from it to retire in-doora, when the unhappy 
thought came startlingly upon bim—who is 
to see this man? His father no longer there, 
who must represent him?—must answer 
comers—must stand in his shoes? It brought 
the fact of what bed happened more pa! pa- 
bly, more practically before George Ryle's 
mind than anything else had brought it. He 
stood where he was, instead of turning away. 
He must rise up superior to his grief that 
day, and be useful; he must rise up above 
his years in the future days for his step-mo- 
ther's sake, 

“Good-morning, Mr. George,” cried the 
butcher, as he rode up. “Is the master 
about ?” 

“ No,” answered George, speaking as stea- 
dily as he could. “ He—he will never be 
about again, He is dead.” 

The butcher took it as a boy's joke. 
“None of that gammon, young gentle- 
man !" said he, with a laugh. “ Which way 
shall I go to find him? He has not laid in 
bed, and overslep’ himself, I suppose ?” 

“ Mr. Cope,” said George, raising bis grave 
face upwarde—and the expression of it struck 
achill to the man’s heart—“I should not 
joke upon the subject of death. My father 
was attacked by Chattaway’s bull yesterday 
evening, and he has died of the injuries.” 
“Lawk “& mercy!” uttered the startled 
man, “Attacked by Chattaway’s bull! and 
—and—died of the injuries! Sure—ly it can’t 
be I” 

George had turned his face away; it was 
getting more than he could bear!” 

“Have Chattaway killed the bull?” was 
the next question put by the butcher. 

“I suppose not,” 

“Then he is no man and no gentleman if 
he don’t do it. If a beast of mine injured a 
neighbor, I'd stop him from injuring another, 
no matter what might be its value. Dear me! 
Mr. George, I'd rather have heard any news 
than this.” 

George's head was completely turned away 
now. The butcher roused himeelf to think 
of business. Ilis time was short, for he bad 
to be back again in the town before his shop 
opened for the day. 

“IT came up about the beasts,” he said.— 
“The master as good as sold ‘em to me yes- 
terday; it was only a matter of a few shil- 
lings split us, But I'll give in sooner than 
not have 'em. Who is going to carry on the 
dealings in Mr. Ryle’s place? Who can 1 
speak to?” + 

“You can see John Pinder, for now,” an- 
swered George, “he knows ‘"sost about 
things.” 

The butcher guided his horse through the 
fold-yard, the cocks and hens fluttering in 
all directions, and gained the barn. John 
Pinder was in it and came out to him; and 
George escaped in decors. 

It was a sad, weary day. The excitement 
over, the doctors departed, the gossipers and 
neighbors dispersed, the village carpenter 
having come and taken a certain measure, 
then the house was left to its monotonous 
quiet ; that distressing quiet which tells upon 
the spirits. Nora's voice was subdued, and 
Molly went about on tiptoe, The boys wish 
ed it was over: that and many more days 
to come, Treve fairly broke bounds about 
twelve, said he could not bear it, and went 
out amid the men. In the aferooon George 
was summoned up stairs to the chamber of 
Mra. Ryle, where she had remained since 
the morning. 

“George, you shall go to Barmester,” she 
said. “1 wtsh to know how Caroline bears 
the news, poor child! Mz. Benage said 
he would call and break it to her; bat I can- 
not get her grief out of my bead. You can 
go over in the gig; but don't stay. Be home 
tea-time.” 

It is more than probable that George felt 
the commission as a relief, and he started as 
soon as the gig was ready. As he went out 
of the yard, Nora called sfter him to mind 
how he drove. Not that he had never dri- 
ven befure; but Mr. Ryle, or some one else, 


ner. The rest .ook up her view of it. 


it is the law. 
whether the day for the inquest had been 
fixed.” 


asked Molly, simply. “It can’t do no good; 
it can’t bring the master back to life.” 
“ Why'don't they take us all up, and march 


for our lives?” burst forth Nora, in a heat. 
“ Law, indeed! Precious laws, I think. I'd 
close the doors against ‘em if I were the 
misses,” 

“T tell you, Nora, it must be,” said George. 
“ You don’t understand.” 

“ Not understand !” retorted Nora. “I hope 
[ understood a little of things before you 
were born, Mr. George! “If your mamma 
was not become a poor lone widow, they'd 
not insult her so.” 

“But you do not understand, Nora,” per- 
sisted George. “Ifa royal prince were to die 
by accident, there must be an inquest held 
over him. Iam sure mamma must be hear- 
ing what you say from her room, and it will 
only pain ber.” 

Nora made no reply. She was thoroughly 
put out, and began to fling the cups and 
saucers on the table rather than place them. 
It was far beyond the usual hour of tea time, 
and George looked surprised. “Have you 
not taken tea ?” he asked. 

“Tea, no!” chafed Nora. “Who was to 
think of tea, or anything else, with their in- 
quests? I'll get you a cup directly, George; 
for I suppose you want it. That is, if the 
kettle has not boiled its bottom out. Go and 
see after)it,” she said, nodding authoritatively 
to Molly.” 

Molly withdrew. Ann Canham, possibly 
taking it as a hint to herself, withdrew 
also. And Nora stood at the table, cut- 
ting bread and butter as usual Stood 
quietly allowing her indignation to cool 
down. It may be that when she rememem- 
bered how near they were to the parlor, and 
what lay there, she felt ashamed at having 
spoken out #0 loudly. 

Master Treve chose to take his tea in his 
mamma's chamber, with her; and it was car- 
ried up. Nora and George sat down alone. 
The shutters of the window were closed, and 
the room was bright with fire and candle; 
but to George all things were dreary. 

“Why don't you eat?” asked Nora, pre- 
sently, perceiving that the plate of bread and 
butter remained untouched. 

“I am not hungry,” replied George. 

“Not hungry? Did you have tea at Bar- 
mester ?” 

“TI did not have anything,” he said. 

“ Now, look you here, George. If you are 
going to give way to your grief—. Mercy 
me! What's that?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


tw” A Prerrty Lirtie 80m —The wealth 
of Ohio is estimated at one billion one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven million dollars. 

t# The well known authoress, Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury, died in New York last 
week at the age of 57. She was a pleasing 
writer of tales and sketches. 

tw It seems that the French savants who 
recently attempted to introduce the custom 
of eating horse-flesh have found some con- 
verts in our state. The Skowhegan Farmer 
says a horse, accidentally killed in that vil- 
lage, made first rate beef, “ and is now admi- 
nistering to the creature comforts of one of 
our French families who do not imbibe the 
foolish prejudice so generally felt towards 
this kind of food.” 

t@ Tom Thumb is now thirty-four years 
old, stands thirty-three inches high, and 
weighs thirty-six pounds. . 

€@™ One would think that the late very 
sensational dwarf wedding might have in- 
spired some Stedman or Allen Butler to 
court the satirical muse with effect before 
this, but the only metrical commemoration 
of the event, thus far appearing, is an anony- 
mous pamphlet in verse entitled “ The Pig- 
mies and the Priesta,” which is offered ata 
few of the book-stores to-day. This produc- 
tion, thoagh lamentably weak as a general 
satire, and clumsily halting in measure, is 
suffi -iently severe upon the Great Showman, 
whose «rial apotheosis is thus described in the 
concluding verse :— 

“On a fying hippopotamus he rose into the 


ar, 
Throwing bandbillsto the masculines and tickets 
to the fair; 
And from that day the pecple left the idols of 


the state, 
And worshipped the enchanter, Bamboozlcem 
the Great.” 


people look weil before 








had always been in the gig with him. Now 


they go into anything 


“It is of ro use putting yourself out about 
it, Nora,” seid George. “ It must take place; 
I was asked at Barmester 


“ Where be the use on it, Master George ?” 


us off to the assizes at Barmester, and try us 





they have paid, we have not beem im thy 
habit of doing so with all our two-dollar ay) 
sprite, eopecialty these who have WiliaP 
our books for a number of years, . 
We would beg these latter, however, tom 
remember that the price of paper 


is double what it was, and far in 
the advance in prices we have already 

We trust therefore that all our 
who are in arrears will forward their cub. 
scriptions at once, and if they procure for 
an additional subscriber or two, ve al 
esteem it as a favor. : 





HOW TO DO IT. 

During the whole course of the present re 
bellion, the people of the United States have 
been greatly edified by the comments of the 
European press upon the mode in which the 
war has been conducted. According to the 
general opinion of these foreign critica, our 
commanders have manifested an entire jack 
of military knowledge and ability, and our 
soldiers an almost equal want, if not abso 
lutely of courage, at least of soldierly eff- 
ciency. According to these authorities the 
Union has at present very little to show for 
the amount of time, money and military 
strength that it has employed. In one word, 
the Americans, especially the Northern ones, 
have proved themselves almost ludicrously 
deficient in those qualities of mind and body 
which are necessary to the successful man- 
agement of military affairs. 

Of course, as befits a naturally modest and 
patient people, we inbabitants of the Western 
hemisphere have received these unfavorable 
criticisms and comparisons with a reasonable 
degree of shamefacedness and of silence 
When we have spoken, we have generally 
apologized for our short-comings by a com 
fession of our ignerance upon military mat 
ters, excusing it somewhat by our long career 
of peace. We have expressed a hope that if 
the course of time we should learn, and that 
a: some very distant poriod we might 
begin to strive to emulate those masters if 
the art of war, our French and English 
models. 

Bat, in an evil day for our American mo 
desty, the Emperor of the French—that great 
people to whom war is as natural as water 
to a duck, or as peace to an American—com 
cluded that he would show us poor aborigt 
nes of the Western world, the way to do it 
He would throw a few thousand troops into 
Mexico, conquer that unwarlike country ip 
the turn of a sword, and having thus afforded 
us benighted Americans a proof of our great 
inferiority to Europeans in the art of war, be 
prepared to dictate to the raging sea of civil 
strife in the United States, thus far shalt thou 
flow, and here shail thy ensanguined waves 
be stayed. 

But unfortunately for Louis Napoleon, and 
for Europe at large, the results of the Mexi- 
can campaign bid fair to produce an entirely 
different effect from what was probably in- 
tended. Instead of causing us Americans to 
mistrust still farther our own military ability, 
it has only caused us to mistrust the wisdom 
of our European critics We 
course with due fear and trembling at ou 
own audacity—positively to believe that ou 
own soldiers and generals are superior © 
those of Europe! 

For, look at the facts. We ourselves once 
waged war against Mexico. Our Americal 
general, a man named Scott—and prophet: 
cally christened Winfield—landed at Vet 
Cruz with only about 10,000 men. And ia 
the course of six months and five days, Scott 
and his little army—composed principally 
volunteers—had besieged and captured Vert 
Cruz, and fought and won the sternly com 
tested battles of Cerro Gordo, Contrera& 
Churubusco, Molino del Rey, and Chapultep® 
—entering the City of Mexico only 6,000 
strong, oo the 14th of September, 1847, afte 
another obstinate contest, protracted by te 
Mexicans until the invaders reached the very 
heart of their city. 

On the other band, these European mar 
ters of the art of war, landing at Vera Cr@ 
with 20,000 men, have been in Mexico neatly 
& year, and done, as yet, comparatively 9° 
thing. Their force has been now for sev 
months, if we are correctly informed, 
40,000—and yet the latest news would sec™ _ 
to indicate that their prospects are nove of 
the brightest. With twice the number of 
troops that Scvtt led, and with double t# 
time, the French have absolutely nothing @ 
show by the side of Scott's eplendic array of 
victories! And the American army ¥* 
composed priacipally of volunteers; while , 
the French is composed of the veterans WB? i 
in Algiers, the Crimes and Italy, bev? 
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nors 
an 66 SS 2 oe will be re- 
cefved answered according to the nature 
of their proposal We they 

told that the first thing they have to do is 
call back their forces to their own country, 
that then we wil! be willing to make treaties 
with them, but that as to an wnion. with the 
Confederacy, under the ‘old .” or any 
other, they come two years too late. Two 
years, and an abyss of horror and hatred, 
and the blood of our slaughtered brothers 
i aloud from the ind, all bit 

they 


= 


’ 
cant vows, and break pledges, and eat dirt, it 
is well; we shall be charmed ; the movement 
will suit us perfectly; and, although we shall 
not exactly respect the actors in that affair, 
yet we shal] not be unwilling to trade with 
them—holding our noses a little—and to 
show them ali suitable civilities—but at a pro- 


per distance. 

“ Before those authorized commissioners 
ar: deapatched, however, we take the liberty, 
of recommending to a}] our generals and mi- 
litary authorities, that if avy distinguished 
citizens come qrouseg about our lines, pur- 
porting to be Northwestern commissioners, 
they arrest those os and send them on 
to . Winder. them look sharp after 
_ em, and overhaul inteiligent 
1 )therwise, where is the use of Oastle 
Thunder? 

“The moral of all this, the lesson we have 
to learn from all the rumors, both of French 
mediation and of Northwestern revolution, 
is, that now-—now more than ever—our army 
should be kept full, and strong, and ready. 
Believe it, soldiers, you are our only friends. 
It is on your style of diplomacy we rely. 
That was a statesmanlike stroke of policy you 
made at Fredericksburg; you wrote an able 
state paper at Murfreesburo, and we defy the 
world to produce a nobler official memoran- 
—_ than you edited on the hills of Vicks- 

rg. 

“|f Europe makes overtures of friendship; 
if the great North west comes crawling to our 
feet, ic is because you stand there, Confede- 
rate soldiers, under your glorious battle-flag, 
and defy all the ends of the earth to haul 1 
down,” 


Tur Unrverse— Discovery or a WonDER 
oF THe Skiea—Wam. Mitchell, Coairman of 
the Committee upon the Obser —e at Har- 
vard, Maas. in hw recent report, aliudes to 
the discovery ia the seeming neighborhood 
of Sirius, by means of the gigantic refractor 
of Mr. Alvan Clark, an object which bad es- 
caped the space penetrating power of an 
other telescope. Tnis body has been since 
seen and observed upon by Mr. Bond at the 
Observatory, and though the observation of 
years may be required absolu'ely to identify 
this as the perturbing power, yet its apparent 
proximity to Sirius, and most all of its direc- 
tion from it, leave little doubt that this is in- 
deed the object hitherto known only by its 
eifects. {Thus we have added to the catalogue, 
not @ new star only, but a magnificent won- 
der; and we msy still be reminded of one of 
‘he remarks of La Piace, and certainly a very 
impressive one— That which we know is 
Ute, but which we know not is immense.” 


€@ An acmirer of a prima donna, at 
Bertip, sent her lately two magnificent robes 
with a dillet dour, in which he informed her 
that he would call upon her in the evening, 
t» know which of the two she had selected. 
Shortly before the appointed hour, he re- 
ceived the following answer:—“I find the 
robes equally elegant, so that « selection is 
quite impossible. I shall, therefore, keep 
both, and you will have no cecasion to call 
upon ma” 
_ GR In England, a boy, pursued by « bal! 
in E tith Marshes, rushed over a fence on to 


® railroad, just as the train was passing. | 
/that there waeas tine woen pn» atm oephere 


The boy, bard pressed, crorsed the track and 





AMERICA THE OLD WORLD. 


Europe was represented only 
stretched an unbroken line of land 


ft, but an intense heat held gil its materials 
in solution. In those days the rocks which 
are now the very bones and sinews of our 
mother earth—her granites, her porphyries, 
her basalts, her syenites—were melted into a 
Nquid mass. As I am writing for the uvscien- 
tific reader, who may not be familiar with 
the facts through which these inferences have 
been reached, I will answer bere a question 
which, were we talking together, he might 
naturally ask in a somewhat skeptical tone. 
flow do you know that this state of things 
ever existed, and, supposing that the solid 
materials of which our earth consists were 
ever in « liquid condition, what right bave 
you to infer that this condition was caused 
by the action of heat upon them? I answer, 
because it is acting upon them atill; because 
the earth we tread is but a thin crust floating 
on @ liquid sea of fire; because the agencies 
that were at work then are at work now, and 
the present is the logical sequence of the 
pest. From artesian wells, from mines, from 
geysers, from hot springs, a muss of facts bas 
been collected proving incontestably the 
heated condition of al) materials at a certain 
depth below the earth’s surface; and if we 
need more positive evidence, we have it in 
the fiery eruptions that even now bear fear. 
fal testimony to the molten ocean seething 
within the globe and forcing its way out 
from time to time. The modern progress of 
Geology has led us by successive and per- 
fectly connected steps back jo a time when 
what is now only an occasional and rare 
phenomenon was the normal condition of 
our earth ; when those internal fires were in- 
closed in an envelope so thin that it opposed 
but little resistance to their frequent out- 
break, and they constantly forced themselves 
through this crust, pouring out melted ma- 
terials that subsequently cooled and consoli- 
dated on its surface. So constant were these 
eruptions, and so slight was the resistance 
they encountered, that some portions of the 
earlier rock-deposits are perforated with 
numerous chimneys, narrow tunnels as it 
were, bored by the liquid masses that poured 
out through them and greatly modified their 
first condition. 

The question at once suggests itself, How 
was even this thin crust formed? what should 
cause any solid envelope, however slight and 
filmy when compared to the whole bulk of 
the globe, to form upon the surface of such a 
molten mass? At this point of the investi 
gation the geologist must appeal to the as- 
tronomer; for in this vague and nebulous 
border-land, where the very rocks lose their 
outlines and flow into each other, where mat- 
ter exists only in its essential elements, not 
yet specialized into definite forms and sub- 
stances,—there the two sciences meet. As 
tronomy shows vs our planet thrown cff from 
the central mass of which it once formed a 
part to move henceforth in an independent 
orbit of ite own. That orbit, it tells us, 
passed through celestial spaces cold enough 
to chill this heated globe, and of course w 
consolidate it externally. We know, from 
the action of similar causes on a smaller rcale 
and on comparatively insignificant objects 
immediately about us, what must have been 
the effect of this cooling process upon the 
heated mass of the globe. All substances 
when heated occupy more space than they 
do when cold. Water, which expands when 
freezing, is the only exception to this rule. 
The first effect of cooling the surface of our 
planet must have been to solidify it, and 
thus to form « film or er over it. That 
crust would shrink as\ pling process 
went on; in consequence of the shrinking, 
wrinkles and folds would arise upon it, and 
here and there, where the tension was tow 
great, cracks and Gesures would be pro- 
duced. In proportion as the surface cooled, 
the masses witoin would be affected by the 
change of temperature outside of them, and 
would consolidate ioternally also, the crust 
gradually thickening by this process. 


clouds, the falling of rains, the gathering of | 
waters upon its surface. Waser lo 0 very ac-| 
tive agent of desrection, but s works over | 
again the materials it pulls down or wears) 
away, and builds them up anew in other 
forms As soon as an ocean washed over the 
consolidated crust of the globe, it would begin 
to abrade the surfaccs upon which it moved, 
gradually loosening and detaching materials, 
to deposit them again as sand or mud or peb- 
bles at its bottom in successive layers, one 
above another. Thus, in analyzing the crust 
of the globe, we find at once two kinds of 


The ground was hotly contested by the dis. 
ciples of the two geological schools, one of 
which held that the solid envelope of the 
earth was exclusively due to the influence of 
Gre, while the other insisted that it had been 


water. This difference of opinion grew up 
very naturally; for the great leaders of the 
two schools lived in different localities, 


entirely 

ing the effect of volcanic eruptions, the other 
that of stratified deposits. It was the old 
story of the two knights on opposite sides of 
the shield, one swearing that it was made of 
gold, the other that it was made of silver, and 
almost killing each other before they disco- 
vered that it was madé of both. So prone 
are men to hug their theories and shut their 
eyes to apy antagonistic facts, that it is rela- 
ted of Werner, the great leader of the 
Aqueous school, that he was actually on 
his way to see a geological locality of es- 
pecial interest, but, being told that {t confirm- 
ed the views of his opponents, he turned 
round and went home again, refusing to tee 
what might force him w change his opinions, 
Tf the rocks did not confirm his theory, so 
much the worse for the rocks —he would 
none of them, At last it was found that the 
two great chemists, fire and water, had 
worked together in the vast laboratory 
of the globe, and since then scientific 
men have ‘decided to work together aleo; 
and if they et!!] have a passage at arms oc- 
casionally over some doubtful polot, yet the 
resulis of their investigations are ever draw- 
ing them nearer to each other,—since men 
who study truth, when they reach their goal, 
must always meet at last on common 
ground, 

The rocks formed under the influence 
of heat are called, in geological language, the 
Igneous, or, as some naturalists have named 
them, the Plutonic rocks, alluding to their 
fiery erigin, while the others have been call- 
ed Aqueous or Neptunic rocks, in reference 
to their origin under the agency of water.— 
A simpler term, however, quite as distinctive, 
and more descriptive of their structure, ls 
that of the stratified and unstratified or mas- 
sive rocks. We shall see hereafter how the 
relative position of these two kinds of rocks 
and their action upon each other enables us 
to determine the chronology of the earth, 
to compare the age of her mountains, and if 
we have no standard by which to estimate 
the positive duration of her continents, to 
aay at least which was the first-born among 
them and how their characteristic features 
have been successively worked out. I am 
aware that inany of these inferences, drawn 
from what is called “ the geologic s! record,” 
must seem to be the work of the imagination. 
In a certain sense this is true,—for imagina- 
tion, chastened by correct observation, is our 
best guide in the study of Nature. We are 
too apt to associate the exercise of this fa- 
culty with works of fiction, while it is in fact 
the keenest detective of truth. 

Besides the stratified and  unatratified 
rocks, tbere ia gtill a third set, produced by 
the contact of these two, and called, in con- 
sequence of the changes thus brongbt about, 
the Metamorphic rocks. The effect of heat 
upon clay is to bake it into slate; limestone 
under the influence of heat becomes quick 
lime, or if subjected afterwards’ to the action 
of water, it is changed to mortar; sand under 
the same agency is changed to a coarse kind 
of glass. Suppose, then, that a volcanic 
eruption takes place in a region of the earth's 
surface where successive layers of limestone, 
of clay, and of sandetome have been pre- 
viously deposited by the action of water. If 
such an eraption has force enough to break 
threugh these beds, the hot, melted masses 
will pour out through the rent, flow over its 
edges, and fill a!) the lesser cracks an! fissures 
produced by such a disturbance. What will 
be the ¢«ff-ct upon the stratified rocks? 
Wherever these liquid masses, melted by a 
heat more intense than can be produced by 
avy artificial means, have flowed over (hem 
or cooled in immeciate contact with them, 
the ciays will be changed to slate, the | me 
stone wil] have assumed a character more 
like marble, while the sandstones will be 
vitrified. This is exactly what has been 
found to be the case, wherever the stratified 
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pve assumed a character quite differ. 

fhe rocks of which they make « 
part; + the mase liself which Gills the 
Gasure shows by the character of crystaliza- 
ion that it has cooled more quickly on the 
outside, where ii meets the walls, than at the 
centre. 

The first two great clases of rocks, the un- 
stratified and stratified rocks, represent dif- 
ferent epochs in the world's physical history ; 
the former mark its revolutions, while the 
latter chronicle its periods of rest. All 
talms and mountain-chains have been 
heaved by great convulsions of the 
which rent asunder the surface of 


suck a are often found to be completely 
siya its burning contenta, 
ent 


this work has been accomplished in many parts 
of the world with an amazing degree of ac- 
curacy, considering the disconnected charac- 
ter of the phenomena to be studied; and I 
think I shall be able to convince my readers 
that the modern results of geological investi- 
gation are perfectly sound logics] inferences 
from well-established facta. In this, as in so 
many other things, we are bat “children of « 
larger growth.” The world is the geologist's 
great puzale-box ; he stands before it like the 
child to whom the separate pieces of his 
puzale remalp a mystery till he detects thelr 
relation and aves where they fit, and then his 
fragments grow at once into a connected pic- 
ture beneata his hand. 

It ie curious fact in the history of progress, 
that, by a kind of intuitive insight, the earlier 
observers seom to have had a wider, more 
comprehensive recoguition of natural pheno- 
mena es a whole than their successors, who 
far excel them in their hnowledge of special 
points, but often lose their grasp of broader 
relations in the more minute lovestigation of 
detaila. When geologists ret turned their 
attention to the physical bietory of the earth, 
Uhey saw at ovce certain great features which 
they tock to be the skeleton and basis of the 
whole structure. They saw the great masses 
of granite forming the mountains sod moun 
tain-chains, with the stratified rocks toeting 
against ‘heir slopes; and they aevamed tbat 
granite was the firet primary ayen|, aod that 
all stratified rocks must be of a later forme 
tion, Although this involved @ paral error, 
as we shall see hereafter, when we trace the 
upheavals of granite even into comparatively 
modern periuds, yet it held « great geological 
truth also ; for, though graaite formations are 
by no means limited w those early periods, 
they are nevertheless very charactoriatic of 
them, and are indeed the great foundation 
stones On which the physical history of the 
globe is built. 

Siarting from this landmark the earlier 
geologiste divided the world’s history into 
three periods, As the historian recognizes as 
distinct phases in the growth of the humana 
race Ancient History, the Middle Ages, and 
Modern Llistory, eo they distinguished be 
tween what they called the Primary period, 
when, as they believed, no life stirred on the 
surface of the earth, the Secondary or middle 
period, when animals and plants were intro 
duced and the land began to assume conti 
nental proportions, and the Tertiary period, 
or comparatively modern goviogical times, 
when the aspect of the earth as well as its in 
habitants wes approaching more nearly to 
the present condition of things, But as their 
investigations proceeded, they found that 
every one of these great ages of the world's 
history was divided into numerous lesser 
epochs, each of which had been character 
ized by a peculiar set of animals and plants, 
and had been closed by some great physical 
convulsion, that disturbed and displaced the 
materials accumulated during such a period 
of rest. The further study of these subordi 
nate periods showed that what had been 
Primary formations, the volcanic 
formerly believed to 
first geological agen, 


periods, BI 


called 
or Piutonic 
be confined to the 

belonged to all the 
eruptions having taken place at all times, 
pouring up throngh the accumulated de- 
posite, penetrating and injecting theircracks, 
fisenres, and inequalitics, ae well as throw 
ing out large masses on the surface. Up 
to our own day there has never been a 
period when such eruptions have not taken 


rox ka, 


iocessive 


place, though they have been constantly di 
minishing in frequency and extent. 
sequence of this discovery, that rocks of 
igneous character were by no means exc lu 
sively characteriatic of the earliest times, 
they are now classified together upon very 
different grounds from those on which geolo 
giste first united them; though, as the ngme 
Primary wee long retained, we stil) fied it 
applied to them, even in geological works of 
quite recent date. This cefeet of nomencla 
ture is to be regretted as likely to mislead the 
stadent, because it seeme to refer to time; 
whereas It no longer signifies the age of the 


In oon 





rocks have beea penetrated by the melt rh 
masses from beneath. They have been them 





But there was aovther element witnout the 
globe, equally powerfa! in building i! ap. Fire | 
and water wrought together in this work, ! 
if not always harmouwasiy, at least with 





‘teed the engioe, which killed tue ball 
SNemoeng, 722 Passing on «8 if nothing | 


equal force and persistency. I have said | 
surrounded the eart:; but one of the fret re- | 
sulta of the coolwg of ite crust mast have 
been the foraiet oa of an atmorpbere, with 


Tom Toumb's mar-/| all the phevomens conurcted wih it—the 


rising of vapors, their condensavion inw 


| tion, though stil! perceptible, 
jobiteral, aod toeir 


selves partially melted by the contact, and 
when they have co led again, their stratifica 
hae been partly 
changed. 
Such «ffcts may often be traced in dikes, 


e betance 


deep and swift-running 
croes safely over it, if we have courage to 


rocks, but simply their character. The name 
Piutonic or Missive rocks ia, however, now 
aimost universally sabetituted for that of 
Primary.—-Adantic Monthly 

CW There is not a stresm of trouble so 


tbat we may not 


which are only the cracks in rocks filled by ster and strength to pull 


materia s poured into them at some period 


man that forgets a great deal 


cw” The 


of eruptive when the melted masers within that bas happened, bas a better memory than 
the earth were thrown out and flowed like be who remembers a great deal that never 
water int) acy inequality or depression of happened. 


the surface around. The walls that inclose | 


ww “ Never despair of the Republic.” 


mon the £:@ Sanday after her marriage, com- 
plied, and chose the following paseage in 
Peale for his text—" And there shall be 


abundance of peace—while the moon en- 
dureth.” 


t@” The Federal rams on the Mississippi 
are of the Southdown epecics. 

6m “Mad dog! mad dog! cried about 
fifty, nondescript. “How dy'e know he's 
mad?" “ Why, he sot on bis tall, trod on his 
shadder, and ran inter a sassage shop! 
“Noff ced! Kill bin! kill) bim! Kura! 
Kit! Kit artar! Kwenke!” 

CW The experience of many « life—Wohat 
& fool T bave been. And we suppose that 
one otjrct of « long life is attained, when « 
mean flods that out. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1863, 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The Publishers of THE POST teke pleasure In 
announcing that their literary arrengemente for 
the coming year are of a character to warrant 
them in promising @ feast of good things to 
their thousands of readers, Among the contri 
butors to THE POST we may now mention the 
following distinguished authors -— , 


MRS. ILENRY WOOD, 


Author of “Toe Eant’s Hrina” “ Kae 
Lynne,” “Tne CHanntmnoa,” &c 


MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “Atows,” “Tua Hiven 
Patu,” “ Miniam,” &. 

AND 


VIRGINIA F,. TOWNSEND, 


Whose Dornestic Sketches are s greatly 
admired, 


During the coming year THK POST will 
endeavo: to maintain ite bigh reputation for 
CHOICE STORLES, SKETCIPES and PORTRY. 
Bpecial Departments shall alao be devoted a 
heretofore to AGRICULTURE, WIT AND 
HUMORK, RECEIPTS, NEWS, MARKETS, &c. 


TERMS: CASH IN ADVANCB. 


1 copy, One year, $2.00 
4 coples, one year, 6.0 
5S coples, one year, (and one t 
vetter-up of the cint ‘200 
2 copies, oue year, (and one to the 
getter up of the club,) 2 00 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


WHO WANTSRASEWING MACHINE? 
To any one sending thirty subscriptions and 
pe, we will give one of Wheeler A Wilson's 
celebrated Bewlng Machines, euch as they sell for 
66. The machine will be selected new at the 
manufactory in New York, boxed, and forwarded 


free of comt, with the exception of freight 

In procuring the subscribers for this Premiam 
we subecribers 
should be procured Independently of cach other, 
at the regular terme of $2,.0) for cach eulecriber 
Where this cannot be dune, the slvecribers may 
club rates, and the 


of course prefer that the 


be procnred at any of our 


balance of the Mi forwade! tu Gs lo cash by the 


person desiring the machine The suvecribers 
may be obtained at dif rent Post of 

Pvery person collecting pames for the Sewing 
Machine Premium, should send the names with 
the money aa fast o4 obtained, eo that the eab 
scribers may betin at once to receive their 
papers, end ful become dissatisfied with tbe 
delay. When the whole nurabe { nates (0 
and whole amount of moucy (84)), 4 received 
the inachine will be duy wa 

G2 Sample copies of THE POST xratle 

Addrces 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 310 Wainat oc, Philieda 


Cesary W make her bea, 
peregrinations, which » metimes last several 
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stroy your own cause, This excess of can- 
dor waa well illustrated by the Irishmaa, 
who boasted that he had often skated siaty 
miles a day. “Sixty miles!” exclaimed aa 


be sure it was; | admit that,” 
genious Hibernian, 

tW” The royal family of Greece is the 
fifth which hes disappeared during the last 
few years. King Otho representa the tenth 
sovereign family sent Into exile, following the 
Wasa of Sweden, the Bourbons of Spsin, 
those of Naples and Parma, the housll of Kate 
of Modena, that of Don P-dro in Portugal, 
the Bourbons of France, the @'Orleans and 
the Grand Ducal family of Tuscany. These 
ten families reckon more than ninety mem- 
bers, without including the husbands and 
wives belonging to other sovereign houses. 

tw Lrrrue Raony -—Who talks of leev- 
ing “Little Roody” ont of « remodeled 
Union? Head and be ashamed :—Accord- 
ing to the official reporta sent to the Rhode 
Island Legislature, that state has furnished 
for the defences of the nation, by land and 
ag, sixteen thousand six hundred and sixty- 
six men-—or thirty per cent. more than her 
quota of three years’ men. Little Rhocy hw 
also disbursed $70,000 in the shape of boan- 
thes ancl extra pay © her soldiers, 

t@ Pourrictans —Americans, when too 
idle and worthless t» succeed in any other 
occupation, turn their attention, as a dernier 
resort, to politica, confident that laziness and 
unworthiness will constitute no bar to their 
suceess as Office seckers These worthies are 
the old class of courtiers, under changed cir- 
cumetances, and 4 new name, 

tA writer in the Boston Masical Times 
ridienles the music furnished at private par 


ties, He says he doesn't often go into so 


ciety, but found himeelf at one the otber 
evening. The daughter of the house, 6 
pretty, graceful girl, sat down to the piano 


to sing, and enuociating the words with the 


vecal (istinctness of lady vocalista, aa well 
as be can remember, this was avhat he 
heard . 

The« waver ’ 

J love wather flowers 

From ml ling bow 

1 lowe break la wark 

The treinb! lark 

Bat oh far b 

With thee, min wn belowed, with thee! 

Two gypecy maids are we 

th “Sambo, do you know the differeace 

between a mason and an Anti masen ?” 


“ Yea, sar, I belieb 1b doca.’ 
“Well, what is it?” 
“If my braio tell me ce trut, and’ it neber 


fail-, Vien i de man what laja &@& mer- 
ter, an' de Anti Mason de man what carves 
de lent 
tw” The Ost Deoteche Post mentions a 
strange castom which prevails in Northera 
Bohemia kvery betrothed Drive, however 
sabe may be, ia« biived to go aad beg ia 


neighburiog villages, for tie leathers ae 
Sue goes op these 
cress and acc mpanied by 6 


Jays, ia ful 


poor woman. Every one gives ber « friendly 








P. &.-Editora who give the above one inser 
tion, or condense the materia! portions of It for 
their oditertal columns, shall be entulied eo an 2- 
change, by sendiag as « warked copy of the 
payer cuutaining We adreriisement oF oviles 








os mapas Chew 


recepti.a, aod she always carriea back aa 
amp'e provision of fathers 


cm” There are men wh. ches misfortunes 
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RETROSPECTION. 


@Gen TEs SaTcRPAT BYEEIFEG Pot. 
My earty bome— my childhood’s home ! 
Amid those green old trees, 
Bow Geek tt comes from memories flown 
‘Witt bem of Neds sad bere 





1 eee the sights, | bear tbe sounds 
That years agone vere here— 

The merry shout, (be joyous hounds, 
Ere hearts knew aught of fear. 

Aife’s cad, dark bees disturbed pot then 
Tee golden wed | wore, 

Por warp and woof are radiant when 
Wo care the beart doth move. 


T ft upon my father's knee, 
4n4 com) bis raven bails, 

While sisters dally ful of glee 
Round mother's “ o)4 arm chair.” 

‘The kaitting-pins }um merrily, 
Aa she her stocking piles. 

The children watch and smile to see 
How fast om fuger Mies 


Ason out doors our Kate bas flown, 
The rest ber fovtet eps trace— 

I leave my fetber'’s hair with com! 
Dangting shove his fece. 

‘The livery laagh | hear again, 
Tie ringing eod< c# come— 

Bome childish voice | hear as then, 
Or te  memorics tone! 


We ctimd again the walnut bough, 
And shake its treasures down, 

Tis frost-changed leaves upon the brow 
We bind « brillient crown: 

Then weader ‘neath the ap) le trees 
Tre golden fruit to cet, 

And toss the cores to hungry bees 
That ewarm arvuod our feet 


The rippling brook comes dancing on 
U'er pebbles smooth and roand, 

Its murmaring music steals e pon 
The car with lulling sound ; 

With shoclces fect and giadsome cry 
Ite depths we wade acroes— 

Along lis banks Uke birds we fy 
To abua the drops we tone. 


Oh, many ere the memories dear 
That gather round my heart; 

As thought goes beck to scenes once here 
The blinding tears will start. 

The home, though cbanged, doth oti!) remain, 
But dear old things are gone, 

The place alone ie lef the same— 
Ali cheriabed ones have fown 


T alt alone and mourn the loes— 
But yet It le not well, 
Those wear the crown who bore the cross— 
Tn Heaven's “great Cloister” dwell. 
Though dark the changes Time bath wrought, 
No marmarings sha!) be beard, 
The soul a holler work ts tanght— 
More earnest hopes are stirred. 
LUCINDA B. BROWNE. 


} nee » vi 
MY PRIEND'S WEDDING-DAY 
[fxn Exeravine on Finer Pace} 
. aus 

The droshky took me safe enough to my 
old quarters at Grignard’s snug hotel, not « 
dosen yards from the Nevakoi itself. I al- 
ways put up at (irignard's, in preference to 
the much more pretentious and palatial edi. 
floes of which St. Petersburg has no lack. It 
was small, to be sure, bul it was quiet, com- 
fortable, and —cheap 

Asl passed the wire cage which is common 
im the halls of foreign hotels, and through the 
slim bare of which the letters of expected 
guests peeped forth, as from « prison grating, 
I cast a cursory glance on the contents, 
saW my own name, which I had net though 
to ind on the back of a letter there just yet. 
The eyes of Jules followed mine, 

“ Ah, pardon, M. Pearson,” said be, “ par- 
don, one thousand times. I neglected to re 
member Unat 4 note came for Monsieur two 
days ago.” 

And, whipping out his key, he opened the 
tiny safe, and handed the letter, with a depre- 
catory shrug apd a bow, to its rightful owner. 
I broke it open at once, but as it was too 
long to be pursued at a glance, in the quick 
way in which we extract the purport of most 
masculine epistics, 1 set it by to read after 
dinner. After dinner, then, as I sipped my 
Beaune in the trim edi of the hotel, I waded 
conscientiously through the letter. It was 
from a dear old friend, long settled in Rus 
sin, Ned Vaughan by name, The writer was 
a member of my own profession, and we 
had been educated together at the same In 
gtitute (thy called |! an Institute, but it was 
a school, thongh only for big boys who stu 
died technical matters) and bad been fast 
friends ever since. And now Vaughan, who 
had « leaning towards experimental agricul- 
ture, was right-band man to a great Russian 
noble, deep in the interior, and was engaged 
to be married to the daughter of the Scotch 
superintendent of the Prince's cotton factary. 
Indeed the wedding-dsy had been fixed, and 
it was to invite me to be present at the cere- 
mony thet Vaughan had written. A long 
letter, such & one as no man would be justi. 
fied io inflicting upon a friend, except at a 
time like thet, when « new life, with all its 
novel cares, hopes, and joys, was about to 
begin. My friend was not to remain at his pre- 
sent station. He and his young wife were to 
remove to one of Prince Emindoff's Asiatic 
estates, far more extens’ve than the European 
property on which Ned had been long em- 
ployed, and there he was to havea liberal 


Ned tried very ber! to tempt me. He de 
scribed the capital sport which he could give 
me, ince the game in the Prince's well. 
@ocked forest wes, during the lord's ab 
gence, at the jofet disposes of the German 
steward and English engipeer. He urged 
that thie wasa capita! chance of seeing some 
thing of a little visited part of Rowia, where 
the peasantry retsined customs aad queint 
peculiarities: which I could not find tn the 
better-known parte. And be raised my co 
riosity on the sabject of the pictures, statues, 


lected by the father of the present Prince, 
and now left negiested and unseen at Bats 
chuvetz, in a palece inhabited by servants 
alone. 

All thie was very attractive, but two con- 
siderations presented themoel ves on the other 
hand. Fire, would not the expense be too 
great for my slender purse? secondly, had 7 
the time to spare’ It so happened that both 
these problems were solved in « manner 
which I considered satisfactcry. On repair- 
ing to the office of the Ingrain Extension rall- 
way compeny, I was informed that in con- 
sequence of the non-srrival of some plent and 
rolling stock from England, my services 
would not be required for some weeks, dur- 
ing which time I might draw my salary, but 
might dispose of my time as I pleased. And 
a consultation with an experienced resident 
to whom I had brought introdactions, satis- 
fled me that a very modetate sum would 
serve to convey my person and portmantean, 
in that bright summer weather, from Moscow 
to the government of Mohilew, where Vaug- 
han lived. 

“You'll find plenty of dust and files, but 
the roads will be ensy to traverse, and post- 
ing, except when deep snow or mad renders 
many horses needful, is cheap in Russia,” 


| eald ay informant. 


“However, Mr. Pearson, you had better 
keep your eyes open to what goes on around 
you. The people are in a state of strange fer- 
ment, quite unlike the old torpor that used to 
mark Russian society, and the prestige of 
government is much impaired. I should 
hardly care, were I you, to sojourn over long 
in the ruder provinces at present.” 

I could hardly help smiling at this well- 
meant caution; but to all such hints] had 
consistently turned a deaf ear for years, and 
so it was bow. 

“ A pretty life I should have led,” muttered 
I to myself, “had 1 always been gohemouche 
enough to swallow the rawhead and bloody- 
bones stories told me by honest alarmista. 
What have / © fear, whatever the papers 
may say of chronic ineurrection and discon- 
tent? Pahaw! IT am neither Mascovite noble 
nor police spy, to dread the popular ven- 
geance. I will go.” 

And I did go. First by railway to Mos- 
cow, then behind theswift Troika, with their 
merry music of chiming bells and clanging 
hoofs, along the dusty summer roads that led 
to Batachuvats, a place situated on the banks 
of the Dnieper, less than a hundred versts 
from the city of Mohilew. It was just the 
time of year when summer is mellowing 
gradually into autumn, and the long con- 
tinuance of warm and dry weather had 
wrought a change In the aspect of the coun- 
try. The swamps were dried so as to afford 
& passage over quagmires, which in most 
seasons cou)! support no human tread, and 
the morasses were bright with berriea,—the 


cranberry, the bilberry, the strawberry,— 
while rare wild flowers blossomed unheeded 
among the pesty hillocks beside the rush- 


grown poola The pine forests were fragrant 
with the peculiar aromatic scent which the 
millions of resin bearing stems exhaled ; the 
rye and baricy, the red wheat and the root 
crops all flourished bravely, ripening under 
the genial sunshine, and I saw gloomy Rus 
sia look her beet, as it were, in that bright 
weather. 

But there were other alterations in the 
land which rather perplexed me. The bear- 
ing of the people was not what it had been 
when I travelled through the Northern pro- 
vinoes, in the time of the former Crar. Then 
1 had seen a good deal of degradation, harsh- 
ness, and oppression, certainly, but also a 
good deal of careless mirth and jollity. The 
people were accustomed to sing and revel 
like negroes on a holiday. Now I heard no 
rong’, except the plaintive chant which my 
drover addreteed to his active horses, afier 
the fashion of Russian post boys, and did not 
observe the blithe groups gathered round the 
door of some tavern where the vodka and 
quass were ia high repute. Hats no longer 
flew off when my eqaipage halted to change 
horses, a8 once was the case, when the hom- 


ed as a possible nobleman, or, at any rate, as 
a privileged member of that official legion, 
the Tchinn. And yet it was not that the 
population had become apathetic or indiffer- 
ent, On the contrary, | had never seen such 
large numbers of persons out of doars, so 
many knots of men in eager converse, such 
voluble assem blages of female gosaipa, or such 
keen, inquisitive glances as were bestowed on 
me in town and hamlet. 

But there was no longer the old abject de 
ference, or the stare of balf-brutish wonder, 
tw be read In those dark Mongolian eyes that 
met mine wherever a party of mujike loung- 
ed beside the forge, or at the end of one of 
those creaking wooden bndges that span the 
countless streams of Russia There was 
curiosity, there was the restless brightness of 
a suddenly arouse! intelligence, and some- 





thing more—an uneasy, craving wistfulness, 


and thousand articles rich and rare; col- | form 


blest voyager !n European attire was regard- | 4 


The palace itself was a huge white pile in the 
Italian style, with marble coltumm and port 
on, and « vast fromtage, where the gitttering 
windows looked out upom « 
stocked with tame deer, 


handeome dimensiona, and a church ip the 
osna) Byzantine style. 

Besides these, there was a monstrous erec- 
tion, the cotton factory, with its tall chim- 
ney, ite many windows, and the long ranges 
of sheds about it, and at the angle of the 
park wall appeared what seemed to me s 
section of a Parisian street that bed strayed 
somehow to these Muscovite solitades, Three 
or four gaunt stone houses, shouldering one 
another, and contrasting oddly with the 
Oriental air of church and village. 

The postilion pointed with Ite whip to 
this block of dwellings, and curtly informed 
me that the “foreign employes” lived there. 
A few momen inore, and the horses whirled 
the light carriage up to the door of one of 
the houses, out of which came Vaughan, 
sunburnt and healthy of aspect, to bid me 
heartily welcome. I was inducted into s 
spacious suite of apartments, only half fur- 
nished, to be sure, but large enough to sc 
commodate a numerous family. 

“Choose your own rooms, ” sald 
my host, laughing; “for my part, I ina 
corner of this big mansion, like a mouse in 
a cheese, It was a whim cf Emindoff's to 
lodge his staff in this exuberant fashion, but 
I have something more English here.” 

And opening a door, he showed mea 
amall, snug sitting-room, whose Turkey car- 
pet and plain mahogany furniture poesessed 
an air of neatness and comfort quite alien to 
the dusty eplendors of the other apartments. 
At the other end of the passage were two 
other chambers, the door of one of which 
Vaughan jerked open, revealing as neat and 
cheery a bed-room as a bachelor could wish 
for. 

“Can you make shift with Usese quarters, 
old fellow ?—I thought so. Ivan, put the 
portmanteau down, so. I sleep opposite, 
and {in general we leave the chief apartments 
to the undisturbed possession of the spiders. 
I dare say you will not be sorry to dine in 
half an hour's time.” 

After dinner my friend took me to the su- 
perintendent’s house, and introdneed me to 
Mr. Murray and hie daughter. The latter I 
found to be a gentle, amiable girl enough, 
pretty perhaps, with ber soft brown eyes and 
glossy brown hair, but not beautiful, nor, as 
far as I could judge, remarkably clever. Her 
father was a tall and stately old man, a little 
bowed with years, and with hair that was 
fast getting grey, but with @ fine intelligent 
face. He had been very long a resident In 
Russia, by no means a healthy country for 
foreigners; but he was still vigorous and ac- 
tive, and I was not surprised when Vaughan 
informed me in a whisper that the old man's 
strength had once been almost gigantic, and 
that no peasant fn the province could match 
him in feate of force or address. I took a 
gieat fancy to old Mr. Murray. Shrewd as 
he looked, there was a kindly smile hovering 
about bis firm lips, and no one could talk to 
him without entertaining respect for him. 

A very different sentiment Was inspired by 
the appearance and conversation of Herr 
Wohler, the German steward, who, with his 
wife and children, were taking a neighborly 
cup of tea with the Murrays, on the occasion 
of my introduction to Vaughan's future wife 
and father-in-law. One glance at this man's 
fat yellow face was enough to inspire dislike, 
while his olly voice, and language of fulsome 
compliment, matched well enough with the 
falseness of his smile, and the restlessness of 
his cold eyes, Vaughan had warned me that 
I should not like Herr Wohler, who was one 
of those dishonest sycophants not uncommon 
in Russia, and who ground the poor as sedu- 
lously as they flattered the rich. He was no 
friend to Mr, Murray, having a jealous aver- 
sion to all who stood high in the Prince's es 
teem, but his bearing was bland enough, and 
the two families were on coldly civil terms. 
s for the Frau Wobler, she was one of those 
stolid housewives which Germany produces 
in such plenty, with very few ideas beyond 
scrubbing and cookery, and perfectly content 
two pass a life in silent knitting over a coffee- 
cup. She said little, and that little consisted 
in laments over the slovenliness of Russian 
servants, by whom her patience had been 
tested for fifteen years, and in regrets for her 
distamt Rhineland. 

“Ach, bimmel! when shal! I ever see it 
again !” sald the poor woman with a sigh. 

“ Sooner than you dream of, perhaps, Lot- 
chen,” returned her husband, in a moody 
tone. 

Madame Wohbler, who was evidently under 











ewhile, busy with his own ‘Then 


he abruptly rose took leave of Mr. and Miss 
Murray, saying us ttle an might be, and de- 


dreo. We el! seemed to breathe more freely 
when Webier’s presence had been with- 
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the Exchequer” 
tales be true,” observed Mr. 


his heed increduloudy. “ the 
man jalousss Russia's fast no longer 
the Russie for him, and that best be off 


A long and desultory conversation ensued, 


immense estate on which we then were, and 
whose owner was an absentee. 

“I've nought but good to say of my em- 
ployer, the young Prince Emiado@, who's a 
and 


and think whet a grand thing it must be to 
be a boyard of Muscovy, and spend gold as if 
it came oat of Fortunatus’s purse. Baf I fear 
the gold's fairy gold, sirs, and fast turnin’ to 
ivy leaven, The peasants won't work, won't 
pay obrok, nor rent, and the supplies are 
stopped.” 

“Do you mean, Mr. Murray,” said I, much 
puzzied, “that the Prince receives nothing 
from this great estate? I had heard rumors 
of such things at St. Petersburg, but believed 
them to be exaggerated and absurd. Why, 
surely, if the serfs are set free, the land is still 
his.” 

* Indeed, Mr. Pearson, if you can persuade 
the peasants of that fact, you'll render our 
employer a very valuable service,” said Mr. 
Murray, taking snuff. “They've got a notion 
obstinately rooted in their heads, that the 
land is theirs. They say their bodies belong- 
ed to the Prince, but now their dear Papa 
Crar has set them free, and given them the 
soll too: or, rather, confirmed them in their 
right to it, and even Wohler can’t screw a 
copeck out of them.” 

I asked if there were no legal remedy, 
Vaughan answered in the negative. The 
Judges were distracted, and of various opi- 
nions, the inferior magistrates frightened, 
and to enforce a debt, except by the pressure 
of military execution, all but impossible, At 
the best of times, the tricky, evasive charac- 
ter of the Muscovite had rendered it difficult 
for a proprietor to get his exact due, though 
his subordinates often took much more, and 
now that the stimulus of the stick had been 
withdrawn, there was no remedy. 

“ This ig no longer the Russia you remem- 
ber, sir;” said old Mr, Murray; “no longer 
the Busaia in which I've striven to guide my 
way honestly, without fear or favor, these 
forty years, The old system is dead—the 
Crimean war killed itoutright. It was a bad 
system, but we haven't got much beyond 
chaos in its place. The peasant has no self- 
respect, an‘ it will take years before he 
learns to give another his due, merely bocause 
it’s owing. Fear was his mainspring, and 
now it's snapped.” 

I listened to this and other remarks with 
respect, but without conviction, Like most 
of my countrymen, 1 had heard with plea- 
sure of the destruction of that system of 
serfage which bound the people to the soil, 
and held back Russia in the race of nations. 
And I was reluctant to believe that there 
could be a darker side to the fair picture of 
millions set free from a degrading bondage. 
But when I strolled next day with Vaughan 
through the village, and across a portion of 
the property, I saw @ cause to rejoice inward- 
ly, that my lines had not fallen in Russia. 
There was a strange look on the faces of the 
people, not exactly deflant, not exactly disre- 
spectful, or hostile, but discontented and un- 
easy. It was evident that they were begin- 
ning to think, and that their thoughts were 
not wholly pleasant. Perhaps, too, I missed 
the old lip-service, the homage which every 
mujik once paid to the traveller from the 
Weat, or still more to taose who exercised 
authority in the name of his lord. If I were 
silly enough to be vexed at this, I was wrong. 
Far better that the freed peasants should pass 
at once from Oriental subserviency to Ame- 
rican bluntness of bearing, than they should 
remain on the level of the brutes, and out of 
the excess of their own servility, confer on a 
plain English wayfarer the tities of excel- 
leacy and baron. 

Still they bad an air which hardly pleased 
me, Their manner did not denote bluff in- 
dependence so much as restless discontent, 
and they stood on their thresholds gazing ai 
us with lowering looks, and made short and 
ungracious answers to Ned's frank greeting. 

“Tam not sorry to be moving eastwards,” 
said my friend with a sigh, as we crossed the 
meadows on our way back, “since I am told 
that the Tartars are teachable enough, and 
an ugly change bas come over our mujiks 
here, And yet, poor creatures, it's not their 


parted with his obedisnt wife and pale chil: | | 


‘great fear of her consort, turmed her dull | fault They have been treated like beasts of 
wondering eyes upon him, and I sawa gleam | burdem for #0 long a time, that it ie hardly 
of hope steai over her heavy features’ Poor | wonderful that arguments meant fot men 
thing! the sojourn in Russia had been a | fail to touch them. Come and ace the cot- 


dreary banishment to her, far from the calm 


gossip, and Udy respectability, and cheap 
pleasures, of the Fatherland. 


But Wohler said never a word more. He 





- | seemed to forget that the remark which had 


so affected his wife bad bees uttered at all, 
but sat with his eyes Gxed in an abstracted 
way on the tal] brass samovar, from the or- 
namented top of whic the steam wes lasily 





| ton mill; Murray bas a right to be proud 
of it.” 

The cotton mill was indeed a very hand- 
some factory, nest and well organized, thanks 
to the keen vigilance of the Scottish manager, 
and the awe which the peasantry entertained 
for hie acute and firm, yet rigidly honest 
charpcter ‘ 

“And yet thay don’t love him or 





cocaping, and let his tes cool umregarded for 


stand him,” said Venghan, eadiy; “ 
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sia to be the friend of the poor. It may be 
said that there are no poor. Every one has 
enough coarse fdod to eat, and rather too 
much brandy to drink. There is a dead level 
of rude plenty, above which the serf cannot 


garb, with their master’s badge in silver on 


simple—they received regular wages, and 
knew that their living depended on the 
Prince's retention of his property, whereas a 
kind of illogical communism was rampant 
among the tillers of the soil Among the 
foresters was & young man, Paul Gregovitch 
by name, whom I had seen before, and who 
was grateful to me for a service done him in 
former times. It was not a great service, it 
had cost me nothing, but the marvel was that 
a Muscovite should have remembered it in 
the hour of need. Paul, then quite a lad, had 
been permitted to accompany his father to 
St. Petersburg, to work on the obrok system, 


paying tribute to his owner out of his wages; | rupt 


police 
ceded with an officer in his behalf, thus sav- 
ing him from a severe application of: the 
“stick.” Paul brightened up worderfully at 
seeing me again, and was as fawning)ly atten- 
tive as a spaniel, poor fellow; fora Russian 
generally exaggerates every sentiment of ha- 
tred or liking; and im the hunting expedi- 


tions he constituted himself my special guide 


and attendant, addressed me as “count,” and 


never spoke to me without first pulling off 


his fur cap. 
And yet I thought there were times when 
Paul's sly dark eyes—he had the true Mon- 


golian cast of features of his swarthy and 
flat-faced countrymen—were fixed on me 


with a mournful scrutiny not wholly reassu- 


ring, while | could not make out the cause of 


his curiosity as to the date of my departure. 
“Are you in such a hurry to see the last 


of me, Paul?” I asked, one day, laughing, | grou 


“that you are always hinting at my return 
to St. Petersburg?” 
But Paul merely bowed, and begged par- 


don if he had offended me, saying that he 


was proud to wait on me, but that if he were 
“a great foreign lord like me, instead of a 
mujik,” he should travel in the fine countries 
far away, and not linger in poor Black Rus- 
sia, that was all. 

And now my stay at Batechuvatz really 
began to draw to a close, and the wedding- 
day came nearer and nearer, and constant 
preparations were made for the young cou- 
ple’s journey to their new home in Asia— 
The Asiatic estates of the Prince, once ne- 
giected, seemed now likely to afford his main 
source of revenue, since his Earopean pro- 
perty, with the exception of some mines, paid 
nothing whatever. This was no isolated case. 
Far and near the same practical confiscation 
property prevailed. Socareely a rouble could 
be wrung from the peasants, nor could labor 
be exacted by evem the most adroit steward. 
Absentee proprietors, far off in the gay cities 
of South Burope, received with dismay the 
tidings of ruin which came instead of the 
plentiful remittances of former days. Some 
owners of land, happy in the possession of 
capital and energy, gave up to the freed serfs 
the soil they claimed, and undertook to 
create new sources of profit for themeecives 
by draining swamps, felling woods, and car- 
ving out fresh farms from the ancul:ivated 
portions of their domaina Others besieged 
the government with petitions for loame, with 
demands for some new law that ehould e- 
force their jast dues, or with calls for com- 


pensation. 
Stormy meetings of the mobility took place, 
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flood of that the whole 

Lape felt their condition ¢ 
anarchy aad ruis, And then came the 
rejoinder of the excited people to the 
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That evening was rather a melanchdly 
one, as is generally the case before » parting 
Every one tried to be gay, and failed dismally, 
Old Mr. Marray tried to talk hopefully of the 
time to come, when, a few hours hence 
Vaughan should have saved enough 


very appearance of slighting a near 
but the invitation was declined. The : 

dropped in for a moment to excuse himgalf 
and his family, and mentioned that he had 
written to Prince Emindoff to announce his 


i 


“Eh, Mr. Pearson—eb, Edward, man, but 
it’s an unchancy sign for a house when 
the rata rin from it,” said Mr. Murray, dryly, 
when the steward was gone, adding: “I'd 
like to spend my last days at home myself, 
nae doubt, and hope to do sc yet, for we 
foreigners take no root in the Russian soil; 
bat I’ve eaten Prince Emindoff’s bread ower 
long to desert him now. I'll stay as long af 
I'm useful, though the mil) just pays its way, 
and no more.” 

As I looked from my bedroom window 
that night, I happened to observe something 
like a dark cluster of men under the park 
wall holding a stealthy, but excited confe 
rence, if I might judge by the violent gee 
tures of one of them, a tal] peasant, who 
stood out in the bright moonlight, and who 
seemed the priacipal speaker. Disturbed by 
a vague feeling of uneasiness, I called 
Vaughan, and pointed out this mysterious 


p. 
“It looks suspicious, certainly,” said my 
friend, “and if I don’t mistake, that tall fel- 
low is Black Ivan, a man of very indifferent 
character, lately discharged from the impe 
rial guard. Some poaching or hen-roost rob- 
bery is a-foot, though, most likely—nothing 
worse, I'l! speak to the starosta in the morn- 


Mh 2 ta cbellence to Voughen’s summit 
next morning, the starosta, or village mayor, 
@ fine, respectable-leoking elder, with flowing 
caftan and long silvery beard, was in attend- 
ance. He seemed rather perturbed at hearing 
that a number of men had been seen lurking 
about the park, and tried hard to make us be 

that we were mistaken, or that if we 
had seen men at all, and not shadows of the 
waving fir-trees, they must have been stran- 
gers, gipsies, perhaps, or wandering Tartar, 
& party of whom had been recently seem 
there on their way back from the fair at 
Minsk. As for Black Ivan, the starosta a 
sured us that he was quite « reformed charac- 
ter, and had been asleep in his hove! hours 
before the time we named. 

The wedding-day had come, but disap 
pointment came along with it. The clergy- 
man who was to perform the ceremony, and 
who was chaplain at Riga, bad agreed to stop 
at Betechuvats for this purpose, on his way 
back from Moscow, whither be had gone by 
way of Archangel and St. Petersburg, in the 
couree of a summer tour. But a letter an 
nousced that be was unavoidably detained, 
and could pot possibly reach the Emindof’ 
estate before the next day. It was necessary, 
thevefora, to postpone the marriage, and it is 
hardly wonderful if Vaughan, generally the 
best-tempered fellow in the world, became 
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never having slain bear or wolf, whereas the 
old Scot bad once been famous for his skill 
a hunter of large game, and had 
gray wolf-skins and brown bear-skins in 
possesaion. 


was late when we started. 

I felt my own spirits revive when Paul 
chirruped to his wiry nags, and we went off 
at a gallop under the dark pine-boughs, 

“ Twenty roubles, Paul, if we kill him!” 

* Ab! ah! lord Count—pardon me, sir, I 
know you always forbid me to call you Count, 
but it comes so natural—we will reckon 
finely with grandpapa bear, the sly old thief. 
So, so—jump, horses—dear ones—quick, my 
pigeons !—ho! ho!” 

And the young man broke out into one of 
those wildly sweet Muscovite airs which seem 
to exercise a magic power over the brute 
creation, while the horses dashed gayly along, 
for many 8 mile, through wood and waste, 
In quite a remote part of the woodland re- 
gion we stopped before the door of a solitary 
hovel, over the door of which hung a wither- 
ed fir-branch. 

“They sell good vodka here!” said my 
guide, dropping the reins and springing out. 

“ But the bear?” 

“ Ah, Count, he is not far off. There, look 
you, is the melon-garden he robbed—there, 
before yotir eyes. I must ask the peasant if 
any news has been heard of him.” 

And he went into the hut and came back, 
wiping his lips, to announce that the bear 
had been heard growling in the coppice, four 
hours ago, and that we had better put up the 
horses and cart, and plunge at once into the 
thickets. This was done; we shouldered our 
rifles, buckled the heavy hunting knives to 
our belts, to which were already suspended 
the powder-horns and ball-pouches, and set 
off on foot into the forest. I own that my 
heart beat quicker than usual, as I approach- 
ed the bear's presumed haunt, and that I in- 
wardly hoped my double-barrelled English 
rifle, which Paul had carefully loaded, would 
not miss fire or vibrate over much at the mo- 
ment of encounter. But to give up the pur- 
suit now would have covered me with ridi- 
cule for ever, and I pushed stoutly on A 
pretty dance Pau! led me, all the time pro- 
fessing to perceive traces of the bear's pas- 
sage, quite invisible to my eyes. Hours 
passed, twilight came to deepen the gloom cf 
the woods, and still the quarry appeared as 
unattainable as ever. We plodded on, hot 
and tired, until after dusk, and then the sus- 
picion that I was the object of a trick came 
upon me with such force that I taxed Paul 
with purposely misleading me. The young 
Woodsman stopped short, and let the buit-end 
of his piece fall with a thud upon the moss 
at his feet, but be did not reply, and a pause 
ensued, only broken by the sorrowful hoot of 
the ow). 

“Is there a bear at all?” I asked peremp- 
torily, but was startled by the cool reply : 

“ No, Count, there is no bear.” 

No bear. I was the dupe of a hoax, thea, 
and had been deluded into trotting for hours 
among swamps and brushwood for the 
amusement of my precious guide. I caught 
him roughly by the collar, but he never 
flinched from the expected blow. 

“ Englishman,” said he very quietly, “ you 
have no reason to be angry with poor Paul 
Gregovitch. He deceived you, but it was for 
your own good. He owed a debt of kind- 
ness, and he hes paid it. Better be here, in 
the forest, than in the grand stone house at 
Batechuvatz, to-night !” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

Paul shook himself free from my grasp, 
folded his arms, and confronted me, When 
he spuke again there was @ stern solemnity 
‘n Lis tone, quite galike his usual voice, 

, “Tait is @ cold, sad land, our poor Russia. 

Ur Peasants are ignorant and oppressed, our 
oe are locusts; their foreign stewards are 
on ‘uat come from afar to fatten on our 
oy But Rorsia will no longer be the 
thay” Of noble and foreigner. Thank 
“DPF fate that made a Muskov peasant 
= *™enly. A night in the forest 
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foot; he stumbled and fell; 1 ram metently 
forward, and secured him. 
“I will do you mo harm,” said I, os I 


from him, beyond a vague assurance thet he 
had risked his own life already to save mine. 
But he consented to lead me out of the forest, 
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of the yellow fire-light, the steward Wobler, 
and others. The yell that greeted them was 
fierce enough to have broken from the throats 
of exulting demons, and left no doubt that 
the fire was the work of incendiary hands, 
and that Paul had really saved me from the 
horrid doom impending over the rest of the 
foreign settlers. ‘ 

I could not bear to see it. I rushed for- 
ward, forgetful of all risk to myself, and in 
my broken Russian appealed to the bystand- 
ers to aid those within, offering a reward for 
help, and menacing the recusants with the 
vengeance of the government. A dreadful 
clamor arose ; I was hustled, surrounded, and 
at one time in peril of being tossed, as Black 
Ivan proposed, into the fire. But at that very 
moment the walls bent, the roof crashed in, 
and while the unhappy group upon the burn- 
ing house was lost forever to view in the flery 
gulf below, a mass of burning beams and 
brickwork rained around, scattering the mul- 
titude, and injuring many, and among others 
myself, for 1 was struck senseless by a falling 
piece of timber. When I recovered, I was 
on a bed in one of the forester’s huts, cared 
for by the rough inmates, who had picked me 
up, trampled and bloody, after thé crowd of 
furious serfa had departed, and thanks to 
them I was enabled to reach Moscow, and, in 
due time, St. Petersburg. Martial law was 
proclaimed in the district of Mohilew, but I 
believe no punishment ever fell on the per- 
petrators of the cruel and wanton outrage I 
have chronicled. 





GOOD-BYE. 


Now, little one, ‘tis time to part! 
With half a smile and half a sigh, 
Come let me fold you to my heart, 
And softly whisper, Love, Good-bye! 
And let me hear the gentle tone 
Of that same sad, but sweet reply, 
Which I shal) dream on, when alone, 
80 mournfully, Good-bye! Good-bye! 


Ah, well, there's something in the word 
That speaks a spirit kind and true; 
And sweeter sound I sever beard 
Than when I heard it fret from you! 
For that sad tone came winged with power 
To tell me what | longed to know: 
I had your secret from that hour; 
I knew you loved me long ago! 


But now it dims my eyes with tears 
And thrills my heart with nameless pain, 
For al) the moments wil) seem years, 
Till you and I shall meet again 
But whisper it once more, my love, 
With half a smile and half a sigh ; 
And may our Father, from above, 
Look down and bless you, dear—Good-bye! 


{2 lt is better to rule & household well, | 


round world.— (Gail Hamilton, 








is—Give and forgive, bear and forbear. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


certain of the surrounding plantations, The 


respectful attention. It would not have been 
watchful eyes. 


sides riding twenty miles on horseback. He 
therefore the more gladly committed the pre- 
liminary and closing exercises of singing and 
prayer to those of the congregation who 
were able and willing to lighten his labors by 
taking their part in the same. Mrs Shore 
joined in the familiar choruses endeared to 
her by so many early and sacred associations, 
and her husband, to gratify her, added his 
assistance, which was, to say the least, of 
doubtful value, since his voice was cracked, 
and he knew neither tune nor words, But the 
best feature of this portion of the service was 
the grand, rich tones of the negroes, surging 
in thunder-peals of exultations, or sweetly 
plaintive in the pathetic strains of penitential 
lamentation. 

“Did you hear anything finer than that in 
Germauy—in the fatherland of sacred mu- 
sic ?” whispered Helen to Aleck, who sat a lit- 
tle to her right, behind her. 

“ Nothing that sounded so delightful to my 
ears |” was his response. “ It is like the music 
of Carry] and the ‘memory of departed joys, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul.’” 

He had leaned over, his hand resting upon 

the back of fer chair, to hear and to answer 
her, and in the self-forgetfulness of the mo- 
ment, both had looked and spoken naturally, 
with the cordial ease that had once signal- 
ized them in their bearing, the one to the 
other. 
As Aleck resumed bis former position, he 
caught sight of Lily's face; saw that she was 
on the alert to hear what was passing, met 
a covert side-giance, which was quickly with- 
drawn, and his blood boiled anew. His dis 
trust of the girl was becoming intense and 
irrational), and in exact ratio with its increase 
was augmented his loving compassion for 
Helen, whom, he honestly believed, her 
cousin was endeayoring to supplant io her 
lover's regard, 

“Can it be that she sees nothing to excite 
her jealousy ?” he speculated, and while the 
sermon engrossed the attention gf the crowd 
at large, his watch upon her was keen but 
furtive. ‘ 

She sat quietly; a casual observer would 
have supposed that her thoughts were with 
ber external organs of vision, fastened upon 
the speaker; but Aleck divined, or imagined 
that be did, that this immobility of feature 
betokened anything but interest in the ora- 
tor’s impassioned appeals and vivid descrip- 
tions; that she found other and more prolific 
material for reflection in her own thoughts. 
There was nothing to awaken surprise in 
this abstraction in one who was to become a 
bride in less than one short month from that 
night, bat it was remarkable that he did not 
succeed, in the course of thai hour of close 
scrutiny, in detecting one stwlen look at Ko 
bert, who was in full view, and whose eyes 
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petitions of the assembly, was a servant be- 
longing to Aleck himself, one of the field 
hands upon the Maple Hill farm, a pompous, 


pragmatica] Hoanerges, above 
his fellows by his “ wonderful gift of speech.” 
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was rampant, and orthodory unknown.— 
Who could tell what leaven of Brother Shep- 
pard’s discourse might not be working in his 
unsanctified nature? Infinite then was her 
disappolotment and speechless her horror, 
when—-service being over—-as the ne- 
groes were filing out ef the doors upon the 
right and left of the room, and Boanerges 
swaggered past the patrician group, bowing 
graciously, his master sternly bade him, 
“ Btop I" 

“ Bar I” said the amazed orator. 

“T want to know what you meant by in- 
sulting a minister of the gospel to his face f” 
said Aleck, authoritatively. 

“ Me—marster 1” 

“Yes—you/ Do you know, you rascal, 
that you have not only declared here, in the 
hearing of us all, that Mr. Sheppard's mind 
was failing, but called him a calf—made 
batcher'’s meat of him, and then prayed for 
his speedy death f” 

The negro gaped in dumb and sheepish 
astonishment, 

Aleck, like many other and better men, 
now that he had found an object upon which 
he might justly vent some of his pent-up 
wrath, was disposed to dea) more unmerc!- 
fully with the offender against sense and de- 
corum, than he would have felt in a moment 
of less irritation, 

“ All that I have to say to you is this, my 
fine fellow,” he pursued. “If 1 ever hear of 
your making a prayer in public again before 
you have learned to perceive that most of 
what you say is outrageous profanity, | will 
have you transported to the South as sure as 
your name is Petronius. While you belong 
to me you shall not be guilty of such scan 
dalous impertinence in the name of Heaven 
~—that is, if I can hinder it. Youcan go!" 

“ Really, Mr. Lay—”" Mrs. Shore recover 
ed herself sufficiently to say, when the man 
had songht a refuge for his “diminished” 
head outside the door—“ you were unneces 
sarily severe upon the poor fellow. We all 
understood what it was that he intended w 
say, and he is a person of great influence 
among our colored people—a leader of « 
class-meeting and high authority in all re 
ligious matters.” 

“So much the more reason for putting a 
stop to such balderdash, madam! I must 
apologize to you, sir,” addressing himself 
courteously to Mr, Sheppard—" for the seem- 
ing disrespect of his language with regard tw 
you. I will ece that the like does not occur 
again.” 

“ The poor ignorant slave needs no apolo- 
gy t© be made for him,” answered the minis- 








of where he was and w a6 the nature of | 


than a kingdom ill. The ring on « child's | the services, that he eprang to his feet, io | of the Lord and of Gideon—even in anprac- 
finger is as perfect a circle as the zone of this | uncontrollable bewilderment, when the sable | tised and weak hands, my young friend 
copgregstion fell simultaneously, snd mot | There is One, who is not limited by circum- 


| other events; was 80 lost to the consciousness | superstitious followers.” | 
“It may be made, nevertheless, the eword in accents, that, f 
calm in comparison with her 
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very noiselessly, upon their knees, at the in- | stances; who designs to make use of feeble 


t@ The sum of Morality and Christianity | vitation to prayer. Lily laughed—euaibly to | instruments in the acoomplishment of | 
his sensitive ear, although she tried to smo-| work. In this land the use of the Scriptures 
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She gave a jump and a scream, catching 
hold of her skirts at the same moment. 

“ Mercy upon ws! Where is it?” 

“In the fireplace !" returned Aleck, pro- 
vokingly. “ Where else should it be Y” 


it had escaped from her fingers in her fright 
and been drawn by the current of heated air 
into the mouth of the chimney, or been ab- 
atracted by some clever trick of legerdematn, 
she could not determine, and no one could or 
would tell her. 

Bhe shook her curls in pretty viclousness 
at Helen and Aleck. 

“I will be even with you two conspirators 
yet! see if Lam not!" 

“I do not question your skill in plotting 
and counaterplotting,” responded Aleck. “ If 
practice makes perfect you should be an 
adept in cunning manceuvre.” 

Belleview was about five miles distant from 
Mr. Shore's, and when half the distance was 
traversed, our party of four had the highway 
all to themselves; the little cavaloade of 
horsemen and vehicles that had started from 
the house with them having dropped off, a 
few at a time, at branch aad cross-roads lead- 
ing their respective homes. The waning 
moon arose while they were still on their 
way, casting long shadows from hill and tree 
upon the light covering of snow that en- 
wrapped the untrodden flelds, showing the 
muddy road like a black, serpentine river, 
winding between high banks and extended 
lines of fences, and giving to the landscape 
an aspect of melancholy ghostliness, The 
sickly rays broke fitfully across Lily's face~ 
white as a phantom’s, with unstendy, gleam- 
ing eyes, and Helen's, nearly as unvarthly in 
ita sad fixedness of thought. It was not a 
social cortege. The girls leaned, fatigued or 


out of spirits, against the cushions of the 
back seat in the carriage, and their cavaliers 
rode silently in the rear or beside the vehicle, 

“What a doleful hour and scene!” com- 
plained Lily at last, “If one of you gentle 
men does not summon up gallantry enough 
to say something pretty, witty or interesting, 
I shall expire with the blues. One would 


think that ‘Brother Sheppard’ had frighten- 
ed all the fun out of us, Mr. Robert! are you 
aan) ec pr 


Thus challenged the iudividual accosted 
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was led up, and Robert laid his hand on the 
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Aleck softened on the instant. . 
“I can easily lead your horse home, if you 
think that you will suffer any 
from ths too violent exercise of riding. 


ladies to be standing here. Allow me to see 
you to the carriage, I am more uneasy on 
your account than my own.” 

When they were shut in, he mounted, re- 
Jocting Aleck's offer of assistance silently as 
it was tendered, and gathering up his reins, 
gave the signal for starting. 

One would hardly have anticipated that the 
sequel of an adventure, replete with danger 
to one of the actors, and which had drawn 
largely upon the sympathy of the others, 
would be general distrust and acrimony of 
feeling, or that the silence that resumed ites 
reign over the party would be the expression 
of grief in some, shame and disappointment 
in others. Robert's emotions were a mixture 
of all these, An expert in manly acoomplish- 
menta, famed for his agility and daring, he 
was mortified at his downfall, and grieved, 
no less than ashamed at the ridiculous light 
in which Aleck had set his misfortune. Hav- 
ing been partially imsensible for the first few 
minutes after the accident, he had understoed 
Lily's lamentations very fmperfectly—wee 
doubtful whether he had act dreamed of her 
distressed accents and tender adjuration. He 
was consequently greatly at a loas what rea- 
gon to assign for Aleck's cold contempt, He 
len's composure had struck bite es unnataral, 
and piqued aim unaccountably, There were 
limits even to his loving charity, 

“If 1 judged from the manner of the two, 
1 ghould decide that Lily loved me best,” 
he meditated, in his vexation. “ Presence 
of mind in such exigencies may be a very 
useful virtue,—highly commendable aad 
heroic,—but, to my taste, there are others 
more lovely.” 

Lily was in tears all the rest of the way. 
Bhe had betrayed her secret Ww the last per- 
sone in creation whom she would have had 
penetrate it—Llelen and Aleck—her impru- 
dence and lack of self-control had frustrated 
her cherished plans by premature develop- 
ment, Aleck would assuredly consider it 
incumbent upon him to impart the discovery 
be had made to Lis brother—unless—uanless 
~-she said with trembling hope,—Aleck him- 
self reciprocated the sentiment she fancied 
Helen entertained for him. This was but a 
transient ray of comfort, for upon examina- 
tion, the supposition appeared chimerical aod 
preposterous, Why, if she nursed a pre- 
ference for the abseater, had Helen engaged 
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They were upon @ bridge or causeway of | 
primitive construction, cousisting of a few | 
raila laid upon tressels, apanuige a ril! that | 
crossed the road. One vt ipése slipped, or | 
broke under the foot of Robert's Lorse, and | 
his leg went through the aperture up to the 


knee, 80 Vieleatly aud suddenly as to throw | 
the rider quite over bis bead upon the hall- | 
frozen ground, A shrick of anguish broke 
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“ He lives!” screamed Ldly, rapturously, %6 | 


herself? That she might, and would have 
accepted him, or any eligible suitor, in & mo- 
ment of pique or despair, the little hemer 
could readily have imagined, but what 


provocation had there been for either feel - 
ing ? 

It wasa@ tangled 
whise mazes each 


skein—an invisible web, 
of the four felt knotted 
about him or her, aad still was powerless 
ty break. The young men saw their fair com- 
panions to their guardina’s door, and bade 
them “good-night,” upon the poreb. Lily 
said nothing, Aleck only the briefest and 


repeatedly wandered to her statuesque face. | ter’s solemn wnes—doubly hoarse and Jeep from Lily—so wild and piercing, that it mast coldly polite formula of parting; He- 
“Perhaps love has taught her to practice | by reason of his cold. “1 would rather hope chilled Aleck's blow’, a» a maniac’s scream § *©D6 vale Was sweet aod steady in speaking 

concealment—s prudent vigilance over jook, | that his master will make amends w him for | WO"! 1 have done. Quickly as he alighted, ; t Robert 

po less than word and action’ mused the | the mortification he bras sustaiped on account | She reached the earth as soon, and when he * Must you go home Do you feel no un- 

spy. “Yet I should not have expected | of his desire to perform his duty in a be lifted the bead of the insensibie man to his @ssness from your fail’ 

it!” coming manner.” knee, she was Up ou the other side,—one baad “None whatever; and | cannot stay— 
While revelving these trfles lighter than “Our ideas of becomingness diifer,” said | pases! under -iobert's neck, while the other thes ~t - 

air in his mind, and more ill at ease on ac | Aleck, with admirable temper. “I cali euch | PU! Y#e® We Garr Lot his brow, “ Then, at least, come in fora moment, and 

count of his restless meditations than he was| vile and ridiculous garbling of mx rij ture | “Robert ! Muobert f you live me, speak let me get you a ass of wine to prevent & 

} himself aware of, he omitted to pay the re- | saerilege-—consider its effect pernicious in the tome, my daritay. Doa't you know me—your return of faintness 
quisite degree of attention to the pasenge of | extreme upon the minds of bis simple and | 0%" Lily !" sbe called, io ber trenzy “ You are very ied bul there is no dan- 
“Is be seriously burt?" demanded-Helem, Bet. (eod-nignt 


ad perbape Lily's 


He pressed her band, 


likewise, but held seither longer them wae 
demanded by politeness, and the brothers re 


She assisted Aleck to loosen his cravat turned together to 
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faith to one alone,” sad Aleck, bluntly. 
“J am not respons ble for your visionary 


“The evidence of my eyes and cars in the 
scene of this morniag, and in the remarkable 
one of to-night, Lily Calvert would have 
thrown herself upon your bosom if I had not 
pushed her back by main force, She called 
you by name in « tone of passionate devo- 
om, such as « beloved wife only has the 
right to employ, and entreated you to apesk 
to her—* to your own Lily-if you loved her!" 
Oae of two inferences js inevitable. She is 


either « criminally fond and fooum FOm*n 
—falee alike to her cousin and every instinot 
of feminine molesty, or yuu bave trifled with 
her affections.” 

“| reject the alternatives you lay down so 
arbitrarily! Lily is innocent and pure- 
minded. She is not to be judged as you 
would other girls” 

“ Ik seems not, indeed " interrupted Aleck. 

“She is not! She is a simple-hearted, affec- 
tlomate child, whose very ignorance of evil 
makes her confiding and fearless, She has 
been aceustomed to petting and indulgence 
from her infancy, and her sad history, her 
early orphanage, should commend her to the 
love of every feeling heart—the protection of 
every true man.” 

“Ido not Know that she is entitled to @ 
more bountiful share of these than is her 
cousin, She bas no recollection of her be- 
reavement, and Mra Floyd is shamelessly 
partial to her. She never felt the need of any 
other mother.” 

“We will not introduce Miss Gardner's 
name in this connection, if you please |" said 
Hobert, heughtily. “If that lady has any 
cause of dissatisfaction to allege against me, 
I hold myself in readiness to bear and an- 
ewer it when she shall bring it forward in 
person. I wil! bare no go-between in this 
matter!" 

“You wrong ber by the insinuation that she 
weuld stoop to employ a‘ go-between,’ were 
her wrongs ever #0 great! Aleck schooled 
himecif to reply quietly, but forcibly 
“ Wrong ber more foully than you do me by 
applying the base tide tome! Iam neither 
her confidante nor champion. I deemed it 
my duty, when you inquired the reason of 
my altered bearing, to utter a fraternal warn- 
ing. I have done so in sincerity, with a 
single desire for your happiness and repata- 
ties. From this time henceforth, since you 
desire it, let the subjectabe untouched by 
ether of wein our daily intercourse, It is 
devol4 of charms to me, and, it would seem, 
obnoxious to you.” 

* Agreed ™ retarned Robert, sparring on 
his horse. “I am willing to abide by the re 
sults of my actions in this, a» in everything 
eleel 

For the first time in their lives the bro- 
thers separated that night with « cold nod 
ané@ fins locked in stern displeasure; lay 
éown to rest beart-sore at theught of their 
alienation ; yet esch smarting under « sense 
of injustice and indignity received from the 
other; cach stn dborn in bis own opinion and 
warepentant of bis own hasty words and irra 


tional anger. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Scien bad ber explanatory scene with R»- 
bert, also, as be bad fureseen ; but it was con- 
ducted in .s spirit wtally diverse from the 
unsatisfactory and int mperaic conversaun 
he bad held with Aleck 

Bre hed bad mony misgivings since that 

*Gebbaih night, she frankly 
excites by Lily's agtie- 


after all, we bad 
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tering or blushing. 

“ What of me?” she asked. 

“Will you imitate my candor? Is your 
love for me the same, in quality and degree, 


to become my wife? I, too, have had my 
fears ;—fancies of your growing coldness; 
imaginations that my society was becoming 
irksome to you. Helen! my only love! my 
almost bride! if you knew the anguish such 
thoughts bring to a heart that is bound up 


in regal pride. “Of whom have you the 
shadow of a right to be jealous? What room 
has my conduct afforded for the birth of such 
& passion on your part ’” 

“None! I own with shame that my un- 
easiness had no foundation of that kind. Yet 
I find myself eyeing with jealous appreben- 
sion every man that approaches you-—-my 
own brother not excepted. Do not despise 
me, Helen |" 

She withdrew from the arm he would 
have cast about her; ber face was averted ; 
her breath came thick and fast. Supposing 
that he had offended her, Robert implored 
her forgiveness ; declared the complete resto- 
ration of his confidence; engaged that it 
should never again be interrupted. 

“Only do not take your love from me !" 

“ My love !" she repeated, in a strange, far. 
off tone, as communipg with some phantom 
of the past; “ you do not know for how poor 
A gift you sue |” 

Be eagerly asseverated that it was to him 
the highest of earthly prizes; that it alone 
could content a heart that had never fora 
moment turned to any other than herself, 

“1 have tried you sadly of Tate, dearest ; 
have not seemed like myself to you, or to 
any one else,” he continued, penitently, “ Bat 
I have been on the rack many, many times. 
I blush to confess it! 1 do not deserve your 
esteem or affection.” 

“ There With a bright amile she put her 
hand before his lips. “ We will have no more 
eelf-criminations; no more cross-examina- 
tions of one another! no more unavailing 
sighs over the never-to-be-recalled past !— 
When I plighted my faith to you, we said, 
solemnly—'‘unti) Death shall part us! I 
have meant from that hour to this to keep 
the vow, and I must believe you when you 
assert that you have never desired to violate 
it. A vow is a fearful thing! She turned 
paler and shuddered slighty. “An awful 
thing ! and ours was not a light one, or light- 
ly spoken, Mine shall stand until you say to 
me, of your own accord—' I wish to be free " 
or, as we said that day—the day of our be 
trothal—‘ until Death iteelf part us!" 

Ere the last word quite lef her tongue, the 
shaded lamp upon the table behind them 
burst with a report that sounded terrifically 
loud in the quiet room, and the inflammable 
fluid that fed the wick flew in lurid jets over 
the floor, the furniture, their clothing—over 
everything within a radius of eight or ten 
feet. The expiosion and the scream Helen 
could not repress alarmed the whole house- 
hold, were distinctly heard at the negroes’ 
dwellings in the yard. Io balf a minute the 
apartment was filled with a frightened, ques- 
thoning throng. The fire had caught Helen's 
dreas in several places, which were extin- 
guished by Robert before the flame could 
epread ; the surface of the mahogany stand 
was biistered by the blazing stream; and 
there were scattered, here and there, soorch- 
ed and smoking patclies upon the carpet and 
wall-paper. 

When Helen recalled her senses with suf 
ficient clearness to take note of surrounding 
Objecta, several servants were upon their 
knees, picking up bite of broken glase; Mrs, 
Floyd was sobbing hysterically upon the 
sofa; Lily standing by, langhing violently, 
and the colonel was cuffing Gabriel to and 
fro like a rubber ball, for his carelessness in 
having left the top of the lamp unscrewed 
when he filled it ;— else, how could the fire 
have touched the camphene f” 

“"Deed, marster, and I ecrewed fit on 
tight as tight could be, sur, ‘fore ewer I light- 
ed it, and sot it on de table thar’, keerful ” 
blabbered the boy. 

“No amount of care can prevent accidents 
of this nature, colonel !* ventured R »bert, in 
reapectful corroboration of Gabriel's self vin- 
dication. “Camphene is s dangerous inven- 
tiom—nelther a decent servant, por a merci- 
ful mester.” 
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Helen sustained the scrutiny without fal- 


that it was when you first pledged yourself 


leaving her that night. 

His spirits had risen rapidly since the con- 
versation in the former part of the evening ; 
he had never been more tender in manner, 


“Then, your uncle is predestined to enact 
the volcano, and not you? What bas gone 
wrong with him lately’ He has not spoken 
a pleasant word In my bearing for ¢ moath 
and more.” 

Helen shook her head. “ He is angry with 
you—more incensed at me, because we will 
not be puppets in his hands. We shall soon 
be independent of his humors, so we wil! not 
be miserable about them now.” 

“ Why do you sigh? Is the anticipation of 
liberty so dreadful? Por myself 1 have not 
been so buoyant and light hearted in weeks 
and weeks—if I ever was before. 1 had 
hong that you felt the same.” 

“Tam happier! There is always a sure 
peace in the consciousness of having done 
right.” 
hence, then, the large slow drops that 
followed one another down her cheeks when 
she went back to the parlor, after bidding 
him “ good bye?" The rest of the family had 
retired long before, and she sat down on the 
rag and looked at the two chairs standing so 
close together in front of the fire, Whence 
came the sense of desolation that crept over 
her In the recollection that her fate was now 
doubly sealed ? that no mortal power could 
prevent the consummation of the engage- 
ment she had that evening ratified? Had 
abe secretly expected—guiltily hoped for a 
different sequel to the momentous interview ! 
“I have done my duty—kept my word to 
myself and to him, I only told the truth 
when | reiterated the assurance of my attach- 
ment, I love him as much, and in the sare 
way that I did when we were first betrothed. 
1 have counted the ccst, and I will abide by 
my decision. After a while I shall conquer 
this foolish weakness. Then we shall be 
happy together—quite happy !” 

And at this comforting assurance she 
lapsed into an agony of weeping. 

Aleck was reading in his chamber when 
he heard his brother gallop into the yard on 
his return from Colonel Floyd's, and a minute 
afterwards his running step upon the stair 
and a knock at the door. 

“Come in!” he said, surprised at the un- 
peasonable visit. 

Robert entered, blithe and glowing, after 
his swift ride in the cold. 

“ Al! old boy !” be began, without prelimi- 
nary, walking straight up to his brother, his 
hand outstretched, “1 have made all right 
with her, have told ber that I have acted like 
a brute and a villain, and she, like an ange! 
—by-the way, she doesn't fall far short of 
one !—and now I've come to beg your pardon 
for my shameful treatment of your friendly 
advice—to ask that we may stand once again 
upon our old footing. Quarrelling is a new 
and unpleasant business to us, my dear 
fellow '™ 

“TN is!” Aleck wrung the proffered band. 
“T thought you would understand me better 
when you came to think over the matter. 
You can never know how dear your happi- 
ness is to me, Robin, or the pain this es 
trangement has cost me.” 

They sat down, side by side, and talked 
freely and affectionately—one of them hap- 
pily, until the clock struck three. 

“ Never mind the march of Father Time !” 
said Robert, as the other exclaimed at the 
lateness of the hour. “ The faster he gallops 
the better pleased am I! We shall not have 
many more such seasons of ¢issipation either. 
The habits of a staid Benedick and house- 
holder, such as I hope soon te be, must be 
perforce, diametrically opposed to irregular 
hours, and I fancy that your Gretchen will 
knit ber pretty brows at these propensities in 


acted quite fairly with me in that affair! 
Here I have tarned out the liaing of my heart 
w you, and you have been keeping your most 
precious seeret locked away from my bro- 















her husband. Ab! Aleck! you have not |” 


incident, Bo bard was it to shake theim-| “Thank you! If I ever summon 
pression from her mind, that she related the | to try the experiment, I will 
circumstance to Robert, when he was about | for a certificate to that effect 


another warm clasp of the hand. 


polish ing 

ing was lively and incessant; fires burned ia 
every chimney, all day, and piled the hearth- 
stones over night with huge beds of live em- 
bers; and two teams of stout oxen found 
abundant occupation in hauling wood to feed 
the throats of the voracious smoking mon- 
sters. Mra. Floyd was too busy to heed her 
husband's “tempers,” and nothing can be 
cited that would prove more strongly her 
absorption in the great work she had in 
hand. 

Christmas Eve came. The sun set glo- 
riously behind the dark, interminable line of 
forest, bounding the view in all direction 
and the stars glittered dazzlingly, 


thing gave promise of a fair day 

proaching festival. In Helen's chamber was 
collected a bevy of chattering girls, the brides- 
maids, busy in the diseussion of the impor- 
tant duties before them. Of course, all 
talked at once, and each strove to drown her 
neighbor's voice, yet Virginia Shore con- 
trived to make herself heard above the 
clamor, 

“ Tan’t it a shame?” she called in her high- 
est key. “ Helen declares that she isin sober 
earnest iii refusing to be married in that ele- 
gant set of pearls Mr. Aleck Lay brought her 
from Europe! I tell her she bad better try 
at the outset to gain the blind side of her 
husband's relatives, and that his brother will 
have a right to feel offended at the manifest 
slight put upon his gift, which, every one can 
see, was meant for a bridal toilette.” 

The cabal agreed that the neglect would be 
an insult and unpardonable, even were the 
Jewels as tasteless and unbecoming as they 
were handsome and suited to the owner and 
the oocasion. 

“But what ornaments will you wear, He- 
len ?" questioned one. 

Virginia interposed her ready tongue. 
“That is the most nonsensical part of the 
story! Nothing but a pitiful little tea-rose in 
her hair and another in her bosom, and just 
because Mr. Robert Lay gave her the bush, 
and this is the first time it has blossomed! 
Ien't that too love-sick ?” 

Helen remained unmoved by the ridicule 
and arguments of her flnery-loving train. 

“My mind is made up!” she said, plea- 
santly, but decidedly, to their varied and re- 
peated attacks. 

“She might have had orange-blossome from 
Lily's greenhouse, if she wished,” pursued 
Virginia, “I see that you have a tree loaded 
with them, Lily. It was very generous and 
considerate in it to come out In full dress, 
just now, and in you to keep every flower 
and bad for the benefit of your friends.” 

“Not one of them shall be gathered by 
you, or anyone else, for to-morrow’s frolic !” 
returned the proprietress of the flowers, 
curtly. 

Virginia stared in blank astonishment. 

“Why, Lily! that is downright stinginess, 
and no: what we should have expected from 
you! We girls expected a sprig apiece for 
our bouquets, and the bride’s should be com- 
posed almost entirely of them. What is a 
wedding without orange blossoms f” 

“You will shortly have an opportunity of 
seeing, unless you furnish yourselves from 
some other quarter. Not one of mine shall 
you have.” 

Apparently, the diminutive beauty was 
what would have been termed, in a larger 
aod homelier woman, “ desperately out of 
humor.” 

“One would think that this tree was a 
present from yowr trauc-love—you value it's 
productions so highly!” observed another 

friend.” 


Lily bit her lip, and her blue eyes emitted 


sparkles of angry light. Only Helen, of all) 
| wae girle, knew toat Robert was the donor of 


neatly every rare plant in her collection ; thst 
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him, and searched his fece with bis mirthfal 


* Not another drop shall ever be burned in | eyes. “Do you persist in your deocit? Ie | sedulously she hac tended it to its present 
this house while I am alive! I'm determined | Aunt Ruth the only worthy depository for flourtehing estate; the kisses she bad 
on that!” sobbed Mra, Floyd. “1s is hateful your coefidences? Do you dare to deny showered upon its glossy loaves; the tears 


|‘ that you are every whis as deeply iz love as 


the or ange-tree was one of his contributions, 


“1 do not understand  anewered Aleck, | the having raised it from graf set expressly 
| for ber by bis band, three years before, in & 
~ You hypocritics) rascal!” Robert collared fine bush that grac:d the Greenfield con- 
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conference is to be a lengthy one.” 


to prolong it. I have prepared and collected 


























her fair attendants to talk over, and wonder 


tarn. Upon the threshold of this apartment, 
the wave of renovation, that had swept 
through the rest of the mansion, had been 
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yellow and ink-spotted, at his ward's e- 
trance, pen in hand, his countenance grave to 
dolefulnesa. 

Helen stopped in front of him, keeping the 
desk between them. 

“ You sent for me, I believe, sir?” 
“I did! Sit down!” 


“Thank you! I prefer to stand, unless our 





“It need not be. I, assuredly have no wish 


a few papers, which it is necessary for you to 
sign, in order that I may proceed in the 
work of legal surrender of the charge 
placed in my hands by your father—the care 
and management of your estate. There ke 
one” 

He pushed towards her a gheet of large 
dimensions, covered with figures. 

“I will take a seat, since this is to be in- 
spected,” said Helen, coolly, drawing up a 
chair with a broken back—the most secure 
one that offered itself among the unfortunate 
collection—and dusting it with her handker- 
chief. 

The Colonel's brows met ominously. 

“You are not required to undertake that 
task. Mr. Lay has examined it, and is satis- 
fied that it is correct.” 

“I do not see how that can be. This, as I 
learn from its caption, professes to be a re- 
port of my expenditures since I attained the 
age of fifteen—bills for clothing, board, 
pocket-money furnished, etc.—matters of 
which Mr. Lay is profoundly ignorant. I am 
the fittest person to judge of the accuracy of 
your statements.” 

Unheeding the muttered curse at her “ per- 
versity” and “unbearable insolence,” she re- 
viewed the long columns of numerals; dwelt 
thoughtfally upon particular itema, and 
raised ber eyebrows meaningly at the sum 
total. 

“I shall not affix my signatare to this 
sir!” she said, letting the sheet fall as she 
finished its study. “I, too, have a statement 
to make, which it is proper you should hear. 
My uncle, William Gardner, was joint guar- 
dian with you until bis death, which occurred 
at the date when this account begins. Uatil 
then, your reports were subject to bis exami- 
nation. When you assumed the entire charge 
of_my property, I opened a private expense 
book He advised me to the measure, upon 
his death-bed. I have kept it with ecrupu- 
lous exactness, ip anticipation—let me say— 
of the fina) settlement upon which we are 
now engaged. I can prove by it, that the 
sums disbursed by you for my expenses do 
not exceed one-Aalf of the amount you have 
here set down. I have taken pains to omit 
nothing in my account. Every schoo! till 
was copied with panctilious care, before I 
passed it to you, every six-penny-worth of 
ribbon was registered so soon as it was pro- 
cured, I cannot truthfully certify, as you wish 
me t do, that I have received, either in 
ready money, or its equivalent, all you de- 
clare bas been spent by, and forme. There 
is a mistake somewhere, and a great one!” 

“ Girl! do you know that you are accusing 
me of swindling?” 

“I have used no such word. I bave said 
that there is an error in your computation. 
We will therefore ley this paper aside, for 
farther consideration. Did I understand 
you tossy that there are others to be in- 

r 
“ Will you have the goodness to ‘ inspect,’ 
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tone and action she stooped 
« This is directed to + salad eps! 


“I am aware of that. You will > 
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“In that case I shall take the liberty 

storing it to the rightful owner,” 

she, stretching her hand towards the 

He secured it before she eould touch ft 
“You had best not be overhasty, 

lady! You may reverse your decision 

you learn thé contents of this 













































“T have nothing to say to such a tale, 
except to insist, still, that the letter shal] 
delivered to the person for whom it was ia- 
tended.” ” 

“You do not care to read it yourself?” 

“Certainly, I do net! The act would be 
dishonorable.” : ' 

“ You may perhaps not object to glance st 
the signature? It is boldly and well written!” 

Before she could draw back or divine hie: 
intention, he thrust the open page abruptly 
under her eyes. ' 

“ Forever your own Robert,” she could not 





~ | help reading in the round comely characters 






that were traced upon many a note to herself, 

“You refuse to take it still! Your pring 
ciples of honor are invulnerable, your curiosity , 
stagnant ?” mocked her companion, as she 
arose in offended dignity. 

“I have seem no reason why I should, 
change my mind,” she replied. , 

“Be it as you will! I shall not tranemip 
this letter to the lady-love No. 2 of this fickle 
swain—shall uphold Mammon's cause againgt. 
Cupid's,” continued Colonel Floyd, replacing 
the epistle within the envelope, then putting ft, 
with ostentatious care, between the leaves of, 
his pocket-book, “It is my duty to protect: 
your reputation and your cousin's eo long a, 
you are inmates of my house, reckoned by 
the public as members of my family. Din, 
grace is a word unknown in the Floyd am. 
nals. Mr. Lay's disappointment at not find- 
ing Lis bonny Lily at the place of rendezvous 
(not a euphoneous name for a romance— 
Rock's Tavern !) his chagrin at her non-com- 
pliance with his petition may produce @ re- 
action in your favor;—so, do not despair of 







“If he comes I shall marry him without 
demanding a word of explanation |" said the 
low, determined tones he had been used 
hear from her, in her obstinate moods, sineé 
the days of her willful childhood. 

“Very well! What woman ever let ‘s 
good chance’ slip through her fingers? 1 will 
oppose no obstacle to your manifest desting 
which is to show yourself to be as grand ® 
fool as be is a knave '” rejoined her guardiaa, 
contemptuously. “The remfinder of mf 
business may, with propriety, be delayed 
until the knot is tied. ‘ There's many a slip 
‘twixt the cup and the lip! Iam to meet 
the amorous bridegroom at the clerk's office 
at cleven o'clock to-morrow, when he applies 
for his marriage license. It will then be seen 
which of my wards be has finally decided 
to promote to the dignity of favorite in his 
harem. Fascinating creature! what s pity 
he was not bora in Turkey !” 

Nothing but Helen's indomitable pride 
enabled her to carry un unblenching frost 
up to the last word spoken in this unlooked- 
for tial, this unprecedented emergency.— 
Pride was her master-spirit, It had impelled 
her to the destruction of her earthly bapph 
ness as a blind for a slighte?, broken heart; 
bad bound her fast to the fuldllment of & 
rash and sinful vow; it came to her aid now; 
strengthened her to cast back 
this cro* sing insult, 

“ If, as I suppose, this is the climax of you 
ehoice observations, sir, I will, with your pe 
mission, retire !” 

She swept him a lofty curteey in return for 
his mocking obeisance, and walked erect and 
haughty from the room. Ovce out of bi 
abborred presence, she quickened her stately 
gait to a repid flight; traversed hall snd 
porch, avoiding lighted apartments; gained 
the little conservatory in the rear of the pst 
Sosa nye her and sank ups 
a bench against the wall, panting and & 
| Bausted. 

“Am I going mad? What am I to think? 
What can Ido? Gop help me in this 
strait!” 

The glimmer of the stars through the gia® 
| poof met her agonized, upward giance, ss 
‘unwonted petition broke trom ber;—©* 
holy watebers, beyond whose shiving DaDeh 
He dwek whom she blindly invoked. 

“ Of purer eyes than to vehold evil ” 4 
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The text came unsought 10 her mind, 4 
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pard and thorny & may be I will tread h 
witheut a murmur! Strengthen me to tell 
jim the truth, and then do with me as Thou 
wilt. Keep far from me all bitter or revenge- 
ful thoughts of him—for oh! am I not the 
more guilty of the two? Did not my gin of 
unfaithfulness and deceit precede his 

She still knelt—still looked upward, in in- 
audible supplication, accompanied by 
flowing tears, when the lock of the 
which she thought she had made fast at 


thrilled to the low cry of agony that stirred 
the silence of the place. Lily wes standing 
by the orange-tree which loomed up a pyra- 
mid of dusky white in the darkness; bent 
over and caressed it as if it were a sentient 
thing, while sobs mingled with incoherent 
lamentations, attested the depth and reality of 
her sorrow. 

Ilelen never afterwards inhaled the scent 
of orange-blossoms withSut « return of the 
heart-sickness, the deathly faintness of spirit 
that came over her in that season of painful 
irresolution. Lily's heart was breaking,—and 
she stood between her and happiness—she, with 
her empty vows and failing resolution ! and 
did not Robert approach the altar with a di- 
vided, if not a recreant heart ? 

“Ob, Helen! if you could only know!” 
said Lily, with a fresh paroxysm of tears, 

In the woman’s grief there was still a touch 
of the child’s fretfulmess and impatience at 
being thwarted. Helen seldom denied her 
any gratification which it was in her power 
to afford, and this moan appealed to the sym- 
pathies of the fistener with peculiar and pa- 
thetic force, She was the elder of the two— 
the stronger and wiser;—her own folly and 
pervereenees had brought her trouble upon 


her; but what had this poor girl done that | block 


her life should be blighted ? 

“She does know, my darling !” 

Helen put her arm around her neck; 
would have drawn her to her bosom ; spoken 
words of pity and of promise, but at her 
voice and touch Lily sprang back with a sti- 
fled shriek ; im ber mad alarm, struck at the 
speaker with all her strength, and sped away 
like a frightened hare at the sound of the 
hunter's horn. 

The assault took Helen so entirely by sur- 
prise that she staggered against the orange 
tree and fell to the floor with it. When she 
regained her feet, she was alone in the dark: 
ness. She would not, she could not follow 
Lily then! Hers was a generous, and not 
implacable disposition, but it was not in it to 
recover immediately from the indignation 
awakened by this unfeminine and uncousinly 
treatment. She had bruised her shoulder 
against the flowerstand, and her bosom 
ached intensely from the effects of Lily's blow. 
She had not meant to hurt her, Helen knew 
— perhaps had not recognized the person who 
aceosted her so unexpectedly, but her hand 
had fallen sharply. 

“To-morrow !” Helen promised herself.— 
“ By that time she may be ready to listen and 
T to speak calmly. A night of sober thought 
will be beneficial to us both.” 

Merriment and gamesome entertainment 
ran high in the parlor that evening, for the 
bridesmaids were not without their attendant 
train of admirers. Yule-log and Christmas 
jokes and wassail-cup were not wanting to 
enliven the youthful band, who watched for 
the first hour of the Advent-day, and no 
Smile was brighter, no voice more ready in 
laughter and song, no step more elastic in the 
dance than were Lily Calvert's, Etiquette 
and inclination for once united In advising 
that Helea should not appear below, and she 
refused the companionship of any one, or all 
of the girls, 

“They would enjoy themselves more in 
the parlor, and she bad no fear of loneliness. 
She would be better satisfied if they would 
leave her to herself.” 

Lily would have been as extravagantly 
ray, had her cousin been present in the hila- 
rious gathering, for the blood that never 
Unged the alabaster skin, yet seethed hotly in 
her veins; rushed, a tumultuous tide, to and 
from the heart. Says Charlotte Bronté of a 
certain crisis in ber heroine's life— 

“ It found her despairing—it left her despe- 
rate—two vividly different stages of feel- 

a 

The second, and more trying of these, Lily 
was now learning 

And thas passed the eve of the wedding 

y (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


( Oneyyexce axp Faru.—There are 
me who pretend to believe, but work not; 
there are others who work, but believe noi; 
PUL & saint does both; he so obeys the law 
“= if there were no gospel to be believed ; 

eleven the gospel -as if there were no 
eo Astley Cooper once 
We are all liable to 
mistakes my- 
y of the eye, I 
of eyes.” 
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the object and the of the most 
oe pone tensions waters have 
evr seen. moment, it the 
Monitor cpeapentninn Yalenen 
Sumter and Moultrie. No sigas of n 
orof tand in the y 
here! Pass , and you will find the 


whole coast from Charleston to Norfolk, 
every river to the head of tidewater, 
every creek and sound formed by the sea 
islands, swarming with their gunboats and 
transporta, ready to pour in masses of troops 
whenever there is a chance of plunder, bridge 
ing and general havoc. 
“From Norfolk all around by Champethe 
and Potomac we are ded by gun , 
and no living thing (save skulking smug- 
lers) suffered to enter or out. On the 
ny py two hun men 
t for a drying wind to move ‘on to Rich- 
apostle 


5 


mond’ once more, led by a 
of extermination, At last the sa 


aboli- 
tionists of Massachusetts have the right man 
in the right place. Heretofore they have ra- 


ther wisoed the defeat of Lincoln's generals 
on the Potomac, because they seemed to be 
soldiers and not thieves and assassins; but 
with Hooker they feel at home; under 
Hooker they count upon owning southern 
plantations and giving law to southern vas- 
sals. To possess himself of the property of 
others a genuine Yankee will perhaps even 
h 


ght. 

“ And northwestern Virginia is deselated 
by Milroy and his men, and yey and 
the half of Tennessee, the richest and fairest 
lands of all the west, are a in the clutch 
of the enemy, while the rivers bring them up 
fleets of transports, and Rosecrans, with an- 
other large army, threatens wo sweep all op- 
position from his path, and join the other 
brigands who are crowding upon Vicksburg. 

“ Where, in ail this wide circuit, does the 
invasion seem to be fainting or giving ground ? 
All round the border, and in the very heart 
of the Confederacy, the foot of the enemy is 
planted and his felon flag flies, and ft means 
subjugation and extermination, It is, indeed, 
the third stage of the war, and we believe the 
lust, but the struggle will be desperate. I it 
be the ‘last card,’ it is one on which the stake 
is life or death, honor or shame—cither our 
name and nation will be extinguished in a 
night of biood and horror, or else a new 80- 
vereignty, the newest, fairest, proudest, will 
take her seat among the Powers of the earth 
with the applause of man and the blessings 
of Heaven.” 

N 


A Viston as Was 4 Viston.—Mr. G. F. 
Duhiskie, a private in Hawkins’ Zouaves, in 
a letter to his parents, relates the following 
curious dream : 

* He dreamed that he stood in the centre of 
a vast level plain, when suddenly he saw two 
great armies approaching each other at a fa- 
rious charge bayonets, He was between 
them and momentarily expected the fturtous 
shock of weir melting, but just as they 
reached him, tuey stopped suddenly, grouad 
ed arms and looked up toward Heaven. His 
eyes followed the direction which theirs touk, 
and he saw the clouds rapidiy breaking away 
as they often do after a severe storm. The 
sun broke forth gloriously as the heavy 
masses rolled awny, revealing to his enrap- 
tured gaze the figures of Wasniogton, J+ ler 
son, Ciay, Adams, Webster, and bilsworth oa 
an immense scro'l; stretching above the 
heads of this throng was the senten-e:— 
‘Peace, April 234, 1864.’ Directly under 
this were two bends clasped, the one marked 
North, and the other Sout” 


Brows, the young man arrested the other 
day for torvery, turns out to be 8 professional 
burglar. A complete “ kit” of burglars wis 
was found wm his room at the hotel where he 
stopped, even a diamond for cutting glass 
A curious fact connected with the tools was 
this: the piece of paper in which were 
wrapped contained two articles, re- 
on the Right Road?” 

warning we catirely enbeeded 
thew voices were entirely 
“ xis "— Pittsburg Chro- 
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The Bad of a Noblemen and His Wife. 
(From the Chisago Journal of Feb. 19h.) 
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her flag under which her ancestors won their 

laurels, and true to the Government which 

bad ry treated her father as a parent 
“d a favorite child. 

In the legislature of Illinois, the Republi- 
can members held a caucus, and eqpess that 
there should be no more leg ion unless 
ing a Convention at Louisville, and pled 
themselves not to again present them. The 
Republican Senators have already left ve 8 
field, and will not return until the pledge 
eo so that the Legislature is virtually dis- 
solv 

ProverniaAL Fo..y.—-We understand, 
says the Boston Traveller, that Martin Far- 

ubar Tupper, the author of “ Proverbial 

losophy,” wrote, a short time ago, to a 
prominent Senator of the United States, en- 
treating him to exert his influence with the 
President to prevent the latter from using the 
guilotines which he had imported for decapt- 
tating the rebels. 

Deata or A Fatruer or Tumry one 
CaiLpnenx.—Jesee Harbor of Concerd towa- 
ship, Champaign county, Oblo, as we learn 
from the Urbana Citizen, died on the 26h 
ultimo, at the age of seventy-six. He was 
married twice, and was the father of thirty- 
one children, the youngest of whom is about 
two yea.s old. He has managed wo give all 
who have arrived at maturity an outfit of 
elgnty acres of land. 

HE Llouse of Representatives has passed 
the Conscription Bil by the decisive vote of 
115 yeas to 49 nays, The bill went through 
substantially as it came trom the Senate. 

Draxk's History of Boston gives the fol- 
lowing :—“In 1689 the General Court em- 
ployed Edward Palmer w erect stocks in 
which to pupish offenders. Having brought 
in his bill for the woodwork, amounting Ww 
£1 138, 7d., the court decided that it was ex 
orbitant; and instead of drawing on the 
treasurer for its payment, they ordered him 
to be set in stocks for aa hour, and to pay 4 
fine of £5." So Mr. Palmer sat in his own 
stocks for an hour, and paid back as a fine 
mach more than he received for his labor 
Why does not the Government deal in that 
manner DoW with its employees? 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLOUR AND MEAL. —The Flour market hae 
been very active during the past week, and prices 
12 @e 8 bbi better. Bales comprise abon' 
2.000 bb's, moetly taken for shipment, at $a 
60 for commen and good supertine ; 86,707 
for extras; #70805.) for low grade and choice 


oat, and §5,4x@9 for fancy Ubio, including 
230 bbis middiings and 4000 bbls extra and extra 


family, part City Mills, on terms kept private 
The buik of the sales were of good western 
family at 67,745 BbbI. The sales tu the trade 
have also been large, within the same range of 
prices, and high grade fancies at S9An@10 Y 
bbl, as in quality. Kye Flour is firmer, and 
selling as wanted at 8 YB bbl. Corn Meal 
scarce, 1000 bbis Brandywine sold at a price 
kep! private 

GRAIN—The receipts of wheat have been 
light, and the market very active at a further 
advance of 2@3c W bushel, sales reach about 
75,000 Yushels, mostly fair to good and choice 
western and Peunesivania reds, at 81,72001.7* \¢ 
store, closing at 81,7~41,76, and white at 81 wa 
1 the latter for Kentucky, Kye is scarce, and 
Pennesyly s at Marr8l, Corn te better 
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ds, by auction, at 104% @11Ke for 
Cuba, and olay for New Ori 5 cas 
four months; bbls New Orleans sold at 


UAGISKe, and 04 bbls damaged do at S\o 


TALLOW—The market bas been unsettled 
and on the advance, with sales of city at La@lic, 
and country at 11 y@l1 e¥ ph. 

TOBA ~The stocks of leaf and manufac- 
tured, the latier especially, are light, and the 
market firm but very quiet. 

WOOL—The market is firm but very quiet at 
previous quotations, which range at Ma@Sde for 
coarse, and 90@100c for flue nett, Bome small 
—- fine are reported at S8@W0c, and tub 
al . 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS, 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
amonn » about 1744 head. The prices realised 
were from 7 to 10 conte t BD. 100 Vows brought 
from $15 to 30 ® bead, Sheep were sold at 
from Tto Ty cts WD. 840 Hogs sold at from 
7,00 to 5,25 B cwt net. 


MARRIAGES, - 














. Alvyy~ ~ notices must always be accom. 
panied by a responsible name. 








On the 9th ultimo, by the Rev. Jos, H. Ken- 
nard, Mr. Rowenr GaLnnarTn, to Mere. Jane 
McDaniat, both of Wilmington, Del. 

On the 19th ultimo, by the Rev, Dr. J. ©. Olay, 
D. D., Mr. Ropmar T. Gitt, to Miss Balin 
Moors, youngest daughter of Jas. M. Moore, 
both of this city, 

On the 10th ultimo, by the Rev. G. W. Ger- 
man, Mr. Bensamin ELLs, formerly of Baltimore, 
~ ps hed Mise Evizapeta A. Avams, of Beverly, 

On the Sth altimo, by the Kev. P. Sheridan, 
Mr. Tuomas Tron, to Mise Many T. STeLTen, 
both of this elty. 

On the 18th of Jan. by the Kev. J. Hi. Peters, 
Mr. Antam C. Back, to Miss Ametia Wit 
Lovensy, both of this city. 

On the 18th ultimo, by the Rev. J, Chambers, 
Sreruen T. Gaeeniy,to Mary A. 81o0an, daugh 
terof John V. Sloan. 

On the 19th ulthao, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, 
Mr. Samumse. ©. Januatt, to Mies Euma L. 
Cunay, both of this city. 


DEATHS. _ 





wr Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
d by « responsible name. 








On the 234 ultimo, dacos ©. Butcura, to his 
46th year 

On the 234 ultimo, Jane, wife of Jas, Welsh, 
aged 4) years, 

On the 244 ultimo, Saran, wife of David Mar 
ple, and daughter of the lace Judge Barr, io her 
oth, year. 

On the Zid ultimo, Coautes H 
Mth year. 

On the 224 ultimo, Mre. Keoac: 
her 26th year 

On the 22d ultine 
new, in ber Ath year 

On the 22d ultime, Saucer B. bass 
year 

On the 2iet ultimo, Exizapern, wife of Thos. 
Henderson, in bis 50th year 

On the 2tth ultimo, Exizsnern, wife of the 
late Andrew Long, in ber 41et year 

On the 2th ultimo, Miss Miay Bo Warson, 
daughter of Capt. Thos. J. and Ansa l Wateon 
aged 24 years 
On the Mth ultimo, Jous W. Baoows, in bie 
Gist year. 


Lax, in his 
a4 E.cosorr, in 
Mary, wife of lleory Ag 


In bis 75d 





BANK NOTE LIST. 
ComagRoTED POR Tas Satvudar Evextse Por, 
OY WITHERS & PETEKBON, BANKEKS 
No 99 Bouth Third &treet. 
Priladeiphia, February 2, 1 


Bornes ras EN eraeer, 
mh7-3t 


May be obtarmed weed 7 af the Pericdion Depots of 


DEXTER, 115 Neecse &., N.Y. 
CLAIR TOUBRY, No. 191 Nessse &., N.Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Bun tren Baiiding, Baltimore. 


A, WILLIAMS & ©O., 100 Wesmagtes %., Boston. 

MENRY MINER, Wes. 11 & 72 Find M., Patedurs. 

JOUN., FP. HUNT, Masonic Kali, Pittebars. 

GBORGE N. LEW, 08 West Gath M., Cincinnati. 

A, GUNTER, Ne. 08 Third &., Leateville, Ky. 

JOUN R. WALA, Chicago, Mines. 

MeNALLY & OO., Ontenge, Mises. 

JAMES M. CRAWFORD, 8. Leas. M meveri. 
dealers generally Lareughvut the Usited 





Ptmice have it fer sale. ‘ 
SEWING MACHINES, 
THE 
BEST 
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PITCHER’S NEW BOOK STORE, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The beat assortment fo be found in the 
city, and prices ranging from 
40 cents to $25. 


CARD PORTRAITS 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


All the r and Standard Works, 
New yna, Magazines, de., 
always on hand, and at very 

low prices, 
808 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 
fetun 





Few doors above Eighth Street. 
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WITHERS & PETERSON 
39 SOUTH THIRD 8T., PHILADA. 


STOCK 4» EXCHANGE 
BROKERS. 


8TOCKS, BONDS, &c., Bought and Bold at 
Board of Brokers and privately. 
7810 TREASURY NOTES constantly os 
hand, and will be sold at lowest rates, 
All orders for GOVERNMENT SECURITIEB 
promptly attended to, 
UNCURRENT MONEY Bought and Bold. 
Collection of NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., made ts 
all the Loyal States and Canada, 
DRAFTS furnished on all accessible polata, 
ap Mly 
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B. FRANK PALMER, 


sunoronw Antier ro THe MepicaL CoLLmans 
AND LlosriraLa; Aurnon of New Runes 
ror AMPUTATIONS; INVENTOR OF THE 
“Patmen Aum,” Lec, &., bis removed w 


THE STONE EDIFICE, 
No, 1600 Cheetnut 8, Philed’sa — 1600. 
Tunes Squanes Weet vf tus O1p BtanD 
This Ketablishment, erected at great expense 
for the business, combines every possible com 
fort and facility for Margico- Artistic operations 
The Proprietor will devote his personal atten 
tion to the Profession at thia House, and con 
struct the “PALMER LIMBS” (under the New 
Patents), in unexampled perjection Thorsanda 
these Lonbs are worn (though few are suspected), 
aud a galaxy of gold and w/ver medals (Td) “ First 
Prizes” wou, over all competition, in the prined 
pal cities of the world), attests the public valine 
of these tnventions, 44 genwine * Malsner Limba” 

have the name of Ure inventor affized, 

Pamphlets, which contain the New Rules fa 
A rnpralalvrna snd fall méormation for perama in 
want of limba, sent Bee to applicants, by mall or 
soerwiee 

The attention of Aprgeons, Physicians, anf 
per one lotereeted meet aepoetM™liivant l 

AU) former part. erefifpe Imve expired by limb 
tatlot \ dtiet re 

BK FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artiet, 

ool-ly 86080 Chestnut bt, Phila 


all 
ed 


IVY INSTITUTE, 
PUGHTOWN, CHESTER ©O., PA. 


on the 6th of 
tuily i lor 


The gext session will commences 
Ayr 1M Terma for b 
fourteen wmerks 810 
For clrewiare address eM 
fevla ot 


arding and 


HAWLEY 


MICRO-~ 


, eeut 


REALLY 


BUTT ta 

free, by stl, on receipt of 
Address 

an is ou 


VALUABLE 
the hiid can uF 
Wicente 

& Win DWAR, 


P.O. Box 3273, Bosto ae 


Thirty conte « fine for each ineqrtlon = 
bay Peyment te required in advance 


a —“ i 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 


SEWING MACHINESy« 
AT REDUCED PRIGES. ..au 
OFFICE 606 BROADWAY,.% X00 





Te there 






Mew Tons, 


The curtailment of ss 


No, 1 Oroven Pravep, wik® — 
ciponabanntnenes $100,00 
Half Case, Pulled Rosewood, as 
Half Case, Pancied, Black Walnst, 10,00 — 

Mo, 8 Macmurs, Prac, with ~~ 
Half Case, Polished Black Walnut - 
dail Case, Ponelod, . 
i = 


SEWING MACHINES, « the WORLD'S 
FAIR, now being held iu London, Eagiead, 
with all other Bewing Machines in competition, — 
[The hamber 8, plain table, (worth $45) of the © 
above list, is the machine we are now offering af © 
oPaeuivw for Tus Post—se Proqecta, We 
will arrange for either of the other machines 
manufpetured by Wheeler & Wileon, at ® proper 
tlomate Increase of subscribers and moacy. 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
Publishers Saturday Evening Post} 
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PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


THE 
CARD PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS AND OTHERS, 


Photographic Pictures are now taken so neafly, 


and are so caeap, as to leave no excuse fore 


lect to 8 relation or friend by leaving 
portrfin thr bande bat pootcgrapas’ 
will soon tarnish, warp, and lose 

sured , the 


ba of a Pho 








he whole. 
for the display aad preservation of 
Card Phot of the Family or of friends 
others, which for beauty of design and com 
Nene ot execution, bas never been 


eq 
jy GW adapted to the pocket of the traveller, 
« parlor and centre table of ev 

and are so useful as well as #0 y 
wherever one is introduced, more are sure 8 
follow, They are, Indeed, becoming « 

necessity, aa the Album in which a family group 
are all gathered together in this way, sovn at 
surmes inestimable value, 

For a regular list of kinds endqene we refer 
to the Baturday Evening lost of January 17—or 
any sumber for two months previous te that 
date, Or such a let will be forwarded by wri 
to DEACON & PETERSON, 319 Walnut 
Phiiadelphia 


OUR NEW PICTORIAL, 


“The Human Face Livine"—-a new | 
of Physiognomy. Nyea, Mara, Now, 14 
5 ots Head, lair, doves Handa, 
kin, Complerion, with all the * Signe 
Uharacter, and How to Kead Them,” 
given in 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


POR 1865, 
Which wil! contain everything new and useful, 
with llustrations, relating te 


Eruxo.cocy, rus Narcnat Fosrony op 


May, now attracting much attention, and we 
shall record, jo this Journal, What may be deve- 
loped concerning different Nationa, Teac es and 
Tribes of Men, 

PuyeioLoey, to wen Tun Fusxecrions 
forthe Body, such a Heart, Lungs, Stomach, 
Hones, Muscles, locluding the Nervous System 

thelr Uses and Alruses will be amply Lilus- 


trated and deseribed ina popu ar manner 


PRRENOT OGY, IN TTS APPLICATION TO ALL 
the various Interest f the Haman Race, incla 
ding the Temy stuenta, and tuan's Latellectual, 
Becial and Mora ; , a 


1 how to laaprove 
then 

Puyetounowy, wire Tae * Stones oF Coa- 
nacien, cs blow ro Revo Toe,” on eclentido 
principles, wiih num « portraits of remark 
able petrote, 

Payonotouy, on THe “ScreENcER oF THE 
Bor including Man's Spiritual Nature, and 
bie rolations got nly t s life. but to the life 
ty come, elucidated and exy ned principies 


In perfect barmony with Hevelation and Cbria- 


tienily 


A New Volume, Tite THIKTY ©RVENTH, 
' 











heehee we of ‘ 

and more active, with wales of some W000 
bushels mw oye wat swarm n * 1} 
sfloat, Oates are ineteady demand, and al! «tte | 
aout AHA) Dushele ge Vinny lvania sold at | 
equal to (4 for 32 fe Harlew hae been eelling | 
“Bl Gx for Peous)lvauia aod western. Of 
Barley alt we heer of no ea'e 


PRUVISIONB—The marset for Pork is Grin, 
with emall saice of Meee at 6150016, Wand 617 for 
old and oew. Beef ie steady at $12 5 H bhi, 
the latter for city packed, and the demand for 





A abeame te. Missoa:. sau 
auade om prom , Nebreske - 
otaecieout tae New Brune ict eds 
Je aeare ied New Haupatire ide 
Vet. ef Colambes the NewJeree; partotde. 
Fiera j.a. oe hi 4 dia. 
sores 4: New V ork Prate ade, 
[haaove 40 ate Caroiee “ $-* | 
diene fliotde ove*rot 64s, 
iows ide , tinue ftia 
.aoees Pesner Vara carte t Le 
Keatecks ri fracde joaud tie 
of eae Bie Bout! Ce rT’ hie. 
Veus a! Gpapeanee ede 
ery aud ltetie “188 
asenchusetts t's Vermen: ‘te 
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-= ef ee 





@ YOU WANT LUXKURIANT 
D WHISKERS OK MOUSTACHES?— My | 


them to heavily te 
qunsthedl tose) etthent 





meats tnostiy to supply the goverment 
Dressed ecil at $4.7: @ the 100 Be. Bacva 
moves off « at tle for Hama, the latter 
for ay ba - ¢ for —— 
Green are ve, selling 
advance, say 8 Qe for inva, Fig 
Be fur Se Ie mae prek le. 
thing doing in sides. is better with limited 
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| Machines Be MADISON, A 


we A MONTHS -1 want Agents 
4 iD ¥ y nfty, at § nit 


mvyore hea ra 
7“ 
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‘THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPERL 
| ENCE OF AN INVALID. —Podiioned 
for the Denelit and a 0 warning end « caution le 
oung men whe sufer from Sern us Lebility 
remaiure Decay, &c., supplying ot the same 
time the @mcans of Beil Cure eee who hae 
cured himeeif after gq putto greet ox 


tercugbd ak and quackery. 
endocing 0 poet; addressed esvalepe, 







may « Qinwee. 


commenced January, Ms, publioied the first 
of each month, inat itif rly firm, salt 
ible for binding. at ONE DOLL AKe Year Clube 
of ten of uate will t ‘pple at +5 conte each. 
Bem) uumhera, 0 1 address 
FOWLER «se WELLS, 
fest Bon WNOAUDWAY, NS. Y. 
|)*: TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINI- 
MENT. A sin cure for palne and 
aches, aud w superior to any other 
Croup it} , ires: relicfls sbeolutely eure 
la ate § Mothers, remember this, 
and with with t ay. 
( yt ad eee which ves DO notice, Mm 
atfachir n th fead hour of 
nigt t reo phys) ian be sumtaoned it 
t Ket the \V emelian Lisi 
met ve ' “ ute a hottie 
“ i. ‘ 56 Cort t 
st Now Vu f 4l @ow 
PRADER!—U » . euphoyment, of 
R waot the beet (te threaded) SEWING 
MACHINE ever manufactured, send to ISAAC 
HALE, JK. & CO, Newsuryport, Mass, ore 
jencriptive elrewlar of terme, &e. They bd 
libeo al salary, oc allow commission, as 
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and Humor. 
—SSSSSS=_=_=_=—= 
“SOME PUMPKING.” 

The Gther day, coming from Milwaukee, 
Olina was conductor of the train, which bore. 
Desidee «@ large bead of presemgera a gold 
laced chap belonging to Gen ————-'s staff. He 
was « dapper litte milow, with style, but he 
couldn't rest at ease. As the conductor was 
passing through the car, said Mr. Stal 
Oface — 

“ Look heah, conductew, 1 paid for a first- 
class caw, 0 Giret-class thicket, and 
want 6 better cow than this to ride in /" 

“This is a Gret-class car.” 

“Well, I don't cco &! This is « second- 
class caw. I have travelled.” 

“Did you ever see « second-class car 
cushioned and carpeted, occupied by ladies 
and before fr” 

e ‘t know, but I want two seats; these 
are all fast, 0 I can't ture them. It is not « 
first-class caw.” 

* Who are you, sir f” 

“I am one of Gen. ————'s staff, sir!” 

© Weil, sir, I am sorry you are not plessed. 
Had the railroad company known you were 
coming, you should have bad « new car 
built expressly for you, with something very 
goht to lean your head on. If you don't like 
this train, I will let you step off and wait 
for « first-class car, which will be on the next 

- 








This being « steff-officer is a big thing, 
where a fellow can take style, and draw more 
pay than blood. 


YOUNG AMERICA. 
A cartain judge, while attending court in « 





oul — 

S don't you drive them cattle in there 
—I told you to put them in the pastures be 
hind the hovses.” 

The boy took no notice whatever of the 
Ffemonstrance, and bis father repeated the 
order in a louder tone, without the least 

third time gave positive or 

ve the cattle in there. The 

deign to look up, and dis- 

parental injunction with a oool- 

nes, which positively shocked the Judge, who, 
at the culprit, said, in a tone of offi- 
dignity — : 

“ Boy, don’t you hear your father 
to you?” 

“Oh! yeas,” replied the boy, looking at 
the judge, “ but I don't mind what he says 
Mother don't, neither, and "tween she and 1, 
we've about got the dog so be don't.” 


ee 


QUITE FORGOT ‘EM. 

“Tsay, cap'n,” said a keen-eyed man, as 
be landed from the steamer Potomac at Nat- 
ches, “I say, cap'n this ‘ere ain't all—I've 
left euthin’ or ‘nuther on board, that’s a tho. 
We'll seo now jg grant it's all right ‘cordin’ 
to Ust—four boxés, three chesta, two brandy 
boxes, & portmoney, two hams (one part 
used), three ropes of inyuns, and one tea- 
kettle, Bat you see, cap'n, I'm kinder duber- 
geome; I feel like as if suthin'sshort. Though 
T’ve counted them nine times, and never wok 
my eyes off on ‘em sense I came on board, | 
feel there's suthin' wrong somewhere.” 

“ Well, stranger, time's up. You've got all 
I know on, 80 jest fetch your old woman an’ 
five children out of the cabin, for we must be 
off” 

“Them's um, by hokey! them's um! I 
know'd I'd forgot suthin’ or ‘nother.” 

&@ “ The women of Homer,” said a ver- 
dant gentleman, inquiringly, while looking 
at a magazine article bearing the above cap 
thoa—" the women of Homer! was Homer 
one of that sort of fellows?” This reminds 
ws (a8 Honest Abe would say) of a little story 
that Starr King used to tell. He had written 
a lecture about the life and times of Pericles. 
Ia was catitled “The Age of Pericles,” and 
‘Was 0 put on the posters, One day he saw 
@man gazing ot the words, printed in capi- 
tala, on «& wall, in the city of R——., and 
heard him exclaim, “ The Age of Perikles (so 
he propoupced the last word); who the deuce 
cares how old he was!” 





HOW NEEDLES ARE MADE. 


Needles are made of steel wire. The wire 
fe Gret cut by shears, from oolls, into the 
length of the needies to be mada After 6 
batch of such bits of wire have been cut off, 
they are placed in « bet furnace, and then 
taken out and rolled backward and forward 
one table tli they are straight. They are 
then to be ground. The needle pointer takes 
up two dozen or sc of the wires and rolls 
them between his thum) and fingers, with 
their ends on the first one end 
and then the other. Next ® a machine which 
flattens and gutters the head of ten thousand 
meodies in an hour. Next comes the punch 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Bummer moonbeams, sofly playing, 
Light the woods of Castle Keep ; 


He ls courtly, she le cimmple; - 
Lordly doublet speaks bie lot ; 
Bhe ls wearing bood and wimple — 

Hts the castle, bers the cot. 
Bwoeter far she doems his whisper 

Than the night bird's dulcet trill ; 
Bhe ie emillag—be beguiling — 

‘Tis the “old, old story” still. 
Maiden fiir, oh! have s care; 
Vows are many—truth ie rare. 


The Antumn evn is quickly golog 
Behind the woods of Castle Keep; 

The alr is ehili—the night wind blowing, 
And there | see a maiden weep. 

Her cheeks are white—her brow is aching— 
The “ old, old story,” sad aad brief, 

Of heart betrayed, and left, nigh breaking, 
In mute despair and lonely grief 

Maiden fiir, oh! have « care; 

Vows are many—truth is rare. 


THE BELOVED WIFE. 


Only let a woman be sure that she |s pre- 
clous to her husband—not useful, not valu- 
able, not convenient simply, but lovely and 
beloved ; let her be the recipient of bis polite 
and hearty attentions; let her feel that her 
love and care are noticed, appreciated, and 
returned; let her opinion be asked, her ap- 
proval sought, and her judgment respected 
in matters of which she is cognizant; in 
short, let her only be loved, honored, and 
cherished in fulfillment of the marriage vow, 
and she will be to her husband, and her chil- 
dren, and society, a well-apring of pleasure. 
She will bear pain, and toll, and anxiety; for 
her husband's love is to her « tower anda 
fortress. Shielded and sheltered therein, ad- 
versity will have lost its sting. She may suf- 
fer, but sympathy may dull the edge of her 
sorrow. A house with love iu it—and by 
love, I mean love expressed in words, and 
looks, and deeds, for I have not one spark 
of faith in the love that never crops out— 
ia to a house without love as a person to 
4 machine; the one life, the other mechan- 
iam. 

The unloved woman may have bread 
just as light, @ house just as tidy as the 
other, but the latter has a spring of beauty 
about her, a joyousness, an aggressive, and 
penetrating, and pervading brightness, to 
which the former is a stranger. The happi 
ness in her heart shines out in her faca, She 
is a ray of sunlight in the house, She gleams 
all over it, It is airy, and gey, and graceful, 
and warm, and welooming with her presence. 
Bhe is full of devices, and plota, and sweet 
surprises for her husband and family, She 
has never done with the romance and poetry 
of life. Bhe is herself a lyric poem, setting 
herself to all pure and gracious melodies. 
Humble household ways and duties have for 
her a golden significance. The prize makes 
the calling higher, andthe end dignifies the 
means. lLler home is a paradise, not sinless, 
not palniess, but still a paradise; for “love is 
heaven, and heaven ts love.” 





ACHEAPAND PHILOSOPHICAL 
ORNAMENT. 

Fill a clear glass bottle with distilled water, 
in which @issolve some sugar of lead, about 
three cents’ worth to half a pint of water. 
Insert a scrap of sheet zinc into the cork, 
long enough to reach half way down the 
bottle when the cork is In; the lower part of 
the zinc may be cut into two or three forks 
and twisted like branches of a tree. The 
strip of metal is no sooner immersed in the 
solution than the latter begins to act chemi- 
cally upon it, and delicate, feathery crys- 
tals of lead will cover the whole of the sub- 
merged portion. The deposit and growth of 
the lead may be watched with a magnifying 
giana, and will continue to increase for some 
hours, and can only be stopped by carefully 
pouring out the solution and replacing it with 
distilled water; it will, however, cease of it- 
self when all the lead is deposited. The re- 
sult looks like an inverted tree or bush, with 
thick lic fo'lage, glistening as the light 
happens to fall upon it, It need scarcely be 
remarked that sugar of lead is poisonous to 
swallow. 





Prooress oy Rerixeuent.—The height 
of perfection to which language is now car- 
ried, is perfectly excruciating. Nobody but 
& pauper is now buried in a coffin, everybody 
that is anybody is interred in a castet, We 
have no longer any meeting-houses; they 
have all been transamogrified into church- 
edifices, Nobody now has a cough brought 
en by getting wet and cold, but a great many 
people, as the worthy woman who wished to 
be elegant, said of her husband, are “ suf 
ferin’ very bad with bonchrischea, which 
were superindaced by excessive exposure.” 
Nothing is now begun, but all sorts of things 
are inaugurate, while rogues no longer com- 
mit 9 thefi, but consummate their depredationa. 
Nobody's house is burnt down now-a-days, 
but cocasionally a residence ts destroyed by the | 
dewuring cement. Who will say this ie not 
an age of progress and refirement !” 


Ga” The more ligoor a man drinks the 
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“FALSE SAILING.” 





Tan—“ What cheer, Mate! You'd better tako in a reef o’ your taup'sle; or I'm 


blowed if you won't have the masts out o’ yer.” ' 


ROBBERY AS A SCIENCE. 

An clegantly dressed female entered a 
Jeweler’s shop in Paris, one day, and asked 
to see some valuable gold pina, of which she 
wished to parchase one, she said, as a New 
Year's present for her husband. While she 
was examining the articles, « man began 
playing « barrel-organ before the door, The 
music seemed to annoy the lady, and step- 
ping to the door she threw s piece of money 
to the man, and told him to go away, which 
he did at once, On returning to the counter 
she said that none of the pins suited her, but 
that as some compensation for the trouble 
she had given, she would buy « brooch for 
the daughter of her concierge. She sccord- 
ingly chose one, paid 10 francs for it, and was 
leaving the shop, when the jeweler missed 
a diamond pin of great value from among 
those she had been looking at. 

He accordingly stopped his customer, who 
seemed highly indignant, and insisted on the 
Jeweler's wife searching her, which was done, 
bat no pin was found. The jeweler, there 
fore, allowed her to leave, but sent his sister 
to watch her. The woman was seen to enter 
another jeweler's shop, and was pretending 
to make a purchase as before, when the 
organ-grinder egain made his appearance. 
As soon as he began playing she again threw 
him some money and ordered him to move 
on; bat the person who was watching her 
perceived that with the money she had also 
given the man a piece of jewelry. This fact 
Was at once made known to some sergeants 
de ville, who arrested both of them, and 
found on the man several articles of Jewelry 
which had been obtained in a similar manner. 





tw “ Jury,” said an Arkansas judge, “ you 
kin go out and find a verdict. If you can't 
find one of your own, get the one the last 
jury used.” They returned a verdict of sui- 
cide in the ninth degree, 


t@™ A cotemporary inquired if the young 
ladies of the present day are fitted for wives. 
We think Ita much more important question 
whether they are fitted for husbands, 


C# An idle man always thinks he has a 
right to be affronted ifa busy man does not 
devote to him just as much of his time as he 
himeelf has leiaure to waste. 


t#™ The craving for sympathy is the com- 
mon boundary-line between joy and sorrow. 
a 


Agricultural. 


PLANTING FOREST TREES. 


BY GEORGE W. CHASE. 
Farmers, with hardly an exception, ought 
to give more attention to the cultivation of 
forest treea. In view of the growing scarcity 
of timber, and even fire-wood, it is well 
worth while that they should not only have 
an eye to the most economical use of what 
they may have, but that they should take 
measures to increase, rather than diminish 
their stock of forest trees. It is not so well 
known as it should be, that some of the most 
valuable of our timber trees grow very 
rapidly, are easily propagated, need scarcely 
any care, and will pay a handsome interest 
on the value of the land growing them. 
Ample proof of each of these points could 
easily be given, did present space allow. In 
support of the latter assertion—that of progt 
—I have in my mind's eye the case of a 
“ down-cast” farmer who owned a large piece 
of land, upon which there were no trees, but 
which was covered with eprowts He cut 
down those he considered worthless, care- 
fully leaving the oak and pine, and thinning 
Hthese from time to time. In forty years the 
timber on that very piece of land wae valued 
at several bundred dollars an acre, and our 
downcast farmer was considered rich im its 
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able” fortune for a farmer. The annual in- 
crease in ite value was estimated to be more 
than twelce per cent. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the rapid 
growth of young forest trees can be given 
than by referring to the farm of R. 8. Fay, 
Keq., Lynn, Mass. This gentleman has seve- 
ral “ plantations,” commenced in the spring 
of 1847. When planted, the most of his 
trees were leas than three feet in height, 
though some were as much as eight feet, (the 
latter mostly white maples) The soil was 
rough, gravelly, and hungry—too rough for 
either ploughing or trenching. A recent ac- 
couat of the growth of a similar plantation 
in England, induced Mr. Fay to measure a 
large number of his own trees, and he com- 
municated the result to the Country Gentle- 
man and Cultivator. The following is his 
report :— 

Circumference 
four feet from 


ground, 
40 to 45 inches, 
Mtow ** 


White Maples 
Rock Maple 
Norway Maples %to3s2 * 
English Oaks Brow “ 
Pin Oak 81 

Ovércup White Oak po) 

White Oak 19 

Chestnut Oak, from seed 17 

American Elm 32 

Spanish Chestout 33 

Canoe Birch 20 

Beotch Larch 2% to 30 
Norway Spruce 26 to 31 
Austrian Pine % to 28 
Scotch Fir 24 to 2 
English Silver Fir a 

White Pine 27 to 31 
Italian Poplar 45 

Here, then, we have a growth of from 
eight to fifteen inches in diameter in fifteen 
years, or on an annual average of from one- 
half an inch to one inch in diameter. Mr. 
Fay attributes a good share of his success to 
the fact that he planted thickly, and thus al- 
lowed the trees to protect each other in the 
earlier stages of their growth. He says, “I 
could never do much in single tree plant- 
ing; but in masses I can make trees grow al- 
most as fast as corn, and quite as profitably.” 
Such an example and testimony as this is 
well worth the attention ef farmers gene- 
rally. 

The best way to commence a plantation of 
forest trees, is to plant the seed in beds pre- 
pared for the purpose. Keep the weeds down, 
and in two or three years transplant the 
trees to where they are wanted. Keep out 
the cattle, plant thick, and thin out as the 
trees become too much crowded. 

Waite ash should be planted o2 rich, moist 
soila. Oaks will thrive on land so rocky and 
hilly as to be quite unfit for tillage. Pines 
will grow on almost every variety of soil, ex- 
cept that quite boggy. Hackmatack requires 
a decidedly wet soil, and will only grow in 
perfection on soil so wet and miry as to be 
nearly unfit for any other timber. Maples, 
like pines, will thrive‘on almos' any kind of 
soil, and are rapid grower = * : 

There are hundreds of farms in Massachu- 
setts, particularly in the vicinities of the cities 
and large towns, on which the timber has 
been entirely cut away—not enough being 
left to support a single fire. On most, if not 
all of these farms, there is land that might 
easily be planted with forest trees, and with 
every prospect of a profitable return for the 
labor and the use of the land. The present | 
and prospective high price of wood in the | 


1648 
1548 
1847 
147 
1647 
1847 
1M7 
1848 


Vicinities of our larger towns, and the grow- | 


ing scarcity of the wood itself, are sufficient | 
reasons for recommending the cultivation of 
forest irees to the carefal consideration of 
our farmers generally — Massachusetts Plough- | 


ep | 


FARMING FOR OLD AGE. 
Every one with his eyes open has seen 


to give them ep 3 

and mental, is pecessary 0 keep ome 

ties bright and im a healthy condition, To the 
farmer especially, we would say, prepare for 
old age by degrees. If your farm ts large, lay 


plough and hoe, and hoe and plough forever. 


en annual income of from $15 to 640. And 
besides the orchard and vineyard, let the old 
man have his garden. In this way, he will 
have enough to do, and yet not be oppressed 
with care and labor. Committing the larger 
part of the farm to his grown-up sons, he can 
give them the benefit of his experience, while 
both parties will rejoice in their prosperity 
and their independence. 


Grartrxa Wax.—As the time is now ap- 
we herewith publish what has been found by 
us to answer the purpose admirably :— 

Five parts of rosin; one part of beeswax; 
one part of tallow. 

Melt these in a skillet, tin cup, or any metal 
vessol: the skillet being preferable as it can 
be handled better, and the wax keeps warm 
longer in it. Melt these over the fire and mix 
together well. When the scions are set—say 
as many as twenty or thirty, or as few as is 
wished—have the mixtura ready and apply 
it warm, with a small wooden paddle. See 
that every part is covered and the air com- 
pletely excluded. It requires no bandage. 
We have made the wax in different pro- 
portions to the above, but we find these to 
be best adapted to the purpose. The object 
to be attained is to have the wax of such con- 
sistency that it will not crack in the cold 
winds of March and April, nor run in the hot 
suns of summer.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Hsefnl Receipts, 


AgtiriciaL Con. For GROTTOES AND 
OTHER ORNAMENTATIONS.—To 2 drachms of 
vermillion add 1 ounce of resin and melt 
them together. Have ready the branches or 
twigs peeled and dried and paint them over 
with this mixture while hot. The twigs 
being covered, hold them over a gentle fire, 
turning them round till they are perfectly 
covered and smooth. White coral may also 
be made with white lead and resin. When ir- 
regular branches are required, the sprays of 
an old black thorn are best adapted for the 
purpose, and for regular branches the younger 
shoots of the elm are most suitable. Cinders, 
stones, or any other materials, may be dipped 
in the mixture and made to assume the ap- 
pearance of coral. 

Zinc Wasn ror Rooms.—Mix oxide of 
zinc with common size and apply it with a 
brush, like lime-whitewash, to the ceiling of 
aroom, After this apply a wash, in the same 
manner, of the chloride of zinc, which will 
combine with the oxide and form a smooth 
cement with a shining surface. 

Cement ror Broken Curna.—Stir plaster 
of Paris into a thick solation of gum Arabic, 
till it becomes a viscous paste. Apply it with 
a brush to the fractured edges, and draw the 
parts closely together. In three days, more 
or less, according to dryness and temper- 
ature of the air, it will be perfectly dry, and 
the article cannot be broken in the same 
place. It is white and does not show. 
Wasurneton Cake.—One pound of sugar, 
one pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter and five eggs; a small cup of sweet 
milk, a teaspoonful of saleratus; cinnamon 
and cloves to your taste; one pound of 
raisina, one wine-glass of wine and another 
of brandy. 

Potato Crost.—Par-boil and mash twelve 
potatoes; add one teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and a halfa cup of 
milk or cream, Stiffen with flour until you 
can roll out. 

UNINFLAMMABLE Preraration.—Nume- 
rous substances have been tried to render 
muslin dresses incombustible, the best being 
the tang-state of soda and the sulphate of 
ammonia. Tung-state of soda, prepared ex- 
presaly for rendering fabrics non-inflamma- 
ble, can be obtained, by order, of any | che- 
mist. Directions for use: To three parts of 
good (dry) starch add one part of tung-state 
of soda, and use the starch in the ordinary 
way. If the material does not require starch- 























ing, mix in the proportion of one pound of 
tung-state of soda to two gallons of water; 
saturate the fabric with this solution, and dry 
it. The heat of the iron in no way affects 
the non-inflammability of the fabric. 

How tro Renovate Sree. Cuamns— 
Mr, Kititor of Post :—At present there are 
& sember of persons who use the imitation 
gutta-percha chains, and as soon as the var- 


| mish rans off throw them away, in order to 


avoid this | send you the following receipt 


many men, farmers aod othera,.make great for insertion in your paper :— 


mistakes in “ retiring” ear'y from business, | 


“ Hea: the chain to a temperature of 90 de- 


After one hes spent tee best of his days in grees, after which dip kt im some good, cold, 
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j NEs DY PRAISE OF WOMAN. 
(When property read.] 
Happy that man may pass his life 
Who's free from matrimonial chains ; 
Who is directed by a wife, 
Is sure to suffer for his pains. 


What tongue is able to unfold 

The falschoods that in woman dwell ? 
The worth in woman you bebold, 

Is almost imperceptible. 


Adam could find no solid peace, 

When Eve was given him for a mate; 
Till he beheld a woman's face, 

Adam was in « happy state. 


For in the female race appear 
Hypocrisy, deeeit and pride ; 
Truth, darling of a heert sincere, 
In woman never can preside. 


6 widu bebeen PhS 


They're always studying to employ ‘ 
Their time in malice and in lies; . 
Their leisure hours in virtuous joy 
To spend, ne’er in their thoughts arise, 


a 


s 
Destraction to those men, I say, 
Who make the fair thelr chief delight, 
Who no regard to woman pay, 
Keep reason always in their sight. 





DOUBLE REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING BOSE, 
A word signifying distress. 
A city in Europe at which a battle was fought, . 
An instrument used in the school-room. 
An exclamation. 
An Austrian battle-field. 
A word signifying vile. 
A plece of clay. 
A low island. 
A man's name. 
A preposition. 
An avenue. 
The tnitials and finals form the name of a grea¢ 
hero and his familiar title. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Capt. L. B. CHESTER. 





DIOPHANTINE QUESTION, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BSVENING POSE. ., 
It is required to find four whole positive num" 
bers whose eum shall be a cube; the sum of 


every three of them a cube, and the sum of every.» 
two of them a cube? ARTEMAS MARTIN, 


Franklin, Venango Co., Iu. : 
ta” An answer is requested. 





GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
How many spheres of six Inches in diameter 
can be made at the same time to touch a central 
one of the same diameter ? 
DANIEL DIEFENBACH. 


Kratzerville, Snyder Co., Pa. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
ta” Most people that like good living have 
recourse to the largest refreshment rooms; bag 
I know some to which they frequently resort, 
and they are the lowest and smallest that can be, 
Which are they? Ans.—Mushrooms. 
tay” When does « woman's tongue go quicke 
est? Ans.—When it is on the railroad, 
tar” When is a ship like ao fraudulent wine 
merchant? Ans.—When she makes port with 
logwood. 
tay” Why is a fashionable lady's dress like an 
iron-clad ship? Ans.—Because it is heavily 
plaited. 
gay” Why is it vulgar to send a telegram? 
Ans.—Because it is making use of flash lam 


guage. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA.—tThe Presk 
dent's Emancipation Proclamation. MISCEI- 
LANEOUS ENIGMA.—Artemas Martin. CHA- 
RADE.—Meat. (Eat, at, team.) CHARADE.— 
Agate. (Gate, tea, ate, at.) DOUBLE REBUB— 
Davis, Grant. (Dog, alter, Virginia, ian, sot.) 
Answer to D. Diefenbach’s PROBLEM, pub 
lished November 22, 1né2.—Length of a aide 
touching water, 6.00012 inches. Length of a side 
touching >utsidc, 6.76648 inches. 

Baltwnore. E. HAGERTY. 





We believe A. Martin's answer, already give®, 
to J. L. Ross, Jr.'s PROBLEM, published De 
cember 27th, to be correct. 





Mesars. Editors :-—| believe the true answer apd 
Rule to Francis W. Hibbard’s PROBLEM, of 
September 20, 1862, has not yet been published. 
Answer.—The diameter of each of the equal 
circles is 118.5922308261551% feet. 
Rule.—Multiply half the length of one side of 
the equilateral triangle by the square root 
&, minus 1; the product will be the diameter of 
one of the required equal iuseribed circles. 
Or, In decimals, wultiply half the length of 
one side by 0. 732050807MiS877208 ; the product 
will be the anewer requires. 

Respectfully yours, 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Prantlin, Yeonange Co., Pe. ‘ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


TERNS :—-CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year, - e - - #09 
Four copies “ . * . . ty) 
Right “ ‘ amd one to getter upef club, 12,00 
Twenty ‘! and one to getter upef club, 9,00 

A SPLENDID PREMIUM.—Fer the SEWING 
MACHINE PREMIUM ese Prospectus, on the 
inside of the paper. 

For 63 we send Anruvn'’s Homn Macazine and 
Tux Post, one year each. 

Any person having sent & Club may edd other 
names at any time during the year. The pa- 
pers for a Club may be sent to different Post-offices. 

Subscribers ia British North Ameries must remit 
twenty-six conts in addition to the annual subscrip- 
tion, as we have to prepay the United States postage 
on their papers 

Remittances may be made in notes of any solvent 
Bank, but we prefer U. 8. Treasary Notes or Penn- 
syivania or other Eastern money. Gold (well se- 
cured in the letter) and one or thres cont postage 
stamps, are always acceptable. For all amounts 
over 65 wt prefer drafy on asy of the Bastern cities 
(less exchange) peyedle te owr order 

DEACON & PETERSON, Publishers, 
No. 319 Walout &., Philadeiphie. 
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THE RETURNED VOLUNTEER. 


FOR THE SATURDAT BYBHING POST, 
BY H. M. PRATT. 


“Yes, he is come.” “Oh, God, be merciful! 
Is this my child ? is this indeed my own? 
These thin, white hands—these pale lips piti- 
fal— 
These sunken cyes—this forehead cold as 
stone ?” 





“My brother! speak bet this once more to 
me! ‘ 
He never will—he never will again!” 
“Poor boy!” “Dear bey!” “He went so 
cheerily!” 
And tears of (riends fall like the failing rain. 
Lorem viet et 
Frisuds comé and go, and miemy Weep 
O’er the young face so worn with want aad 
paln ; 
The face that was so bright and beautiful, 
As haggard now as one by famine slain. 


One lingers near him when the rest : 

In the dusk hour stands with her alone; 
“ Died in thy country's service, noble heart! 

I cannot mourn thee,—thou art still mine 


own. 


“ True to thy country to the latest breath,— 
Noble and pare as human heart can be,— 
Stull thou art mine: though parted thus by 
Death, 
I cannot mourn thee,—I shall come to thee.” 


SQUIRE TREVLYN'S HRIR. 


By tux Avtuor or “ Vzaxer’s Prive,” 
“ Kaer Lrvne,” “Tae Cnanmines,” Bre. 

[Eatered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1868, by Deacon & Peterson, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER VI. 


LOOKING ON THE DEAD. 

Some one had come hastily in at the door, 
sending it back with a burst. A lovely 
girl, in flowing white evening dress, and 
blue ribbons in her hair. A heavy shawl, 
which she had worn on her shoulders, fell to 
the ground, and she stood there, panting, 
like one who has outrun her breath, ber 
fair curls glowing, her cheeks crimson, 
her dark-blue eyes glistening. On the 
pretty arma, about halfway up, were 
clasped some coral bracelets, and a thin 
gold chain, bearing a crose, rested on her 
neck. It was Maude Treviyn, whom you 
saw at Treviyn Hold last night. Soentirely 
out of place did she look altogether in that 
scene, that Nora for once lost her tongue.— 
She could only stare. 


“I ran away, Nora,” said Maude, coming 
forward. “Octave has got s party, but 
they won't miss me if I stay but « littie 
while. I have wanted to come all day, but 
they would not let me.” 

“ Who would not?” asked Nora. 

“Not any of them, Even Aunt Edith.— 
Nora, is it true? Is it true that he is dead ?” 
she reiterated, her pretty hands clasped to- 
gether in emotion, and her great blue eyes 
glistening with tears as they were cast up- 
wards at Nora's, waiting fur the answer. 

“Ob, Miss Mande, you might have heard 
it was true enough up at the Hold. And so 





|] What was that about the dog?” added 


it is not, Nora. George, you know it, She 
has been crying several times to day; and 
she asked long and long ago for the bull to 
be sent off But he was not. Oh, George, 
Iam sosorry! I wish I could have come to 
see him before he died. There was nobody 
I liked so well as Mr. Ryle.” 

“Will you have some tea ?” asked Nofa. 

“No, I must not stop. Should Octave 
miss me she will tell of me, and then I 
should be punished, What do you think? 
Rupert displeased Cris in some way, and 
Miss Treviyn sent him to bed out of all the 
pleasure. It is a shame !” 

“Tt is all a shame together up at Treviyn 
Hold—all that concerns Rupert,” said Nora, 
not, perhaps, very judiciously. 

“ Nora, where did he die ?” asked Maude, 
in a whisper. “Did they take him up to 
his bedroom when they brought him 
home ?” 

“They carried him in there,” said Nora, 
pointing to the sitting-room door. “He is 
lying there now.” 

“Nora, I want to see him,” she continued. 
Nora received the intimation dubiously. 
“I don’t know whether you had better,” 
said she. 

“Yes, I must, Nora; I should like to.— 





Maude. “Did he scratch out a grave be- 
fore the porch ?” 

“Who told you anything about that?” 
asked Nora, sharply. 

“Ann Canham came and told it at the 
Hold. Was it so, Nora?” 

Nora nodded. 

“A great hole, Miss Maude, nearly big 
enough to lay himin. Not that! thought 
it was a token for him; I thought of Jim 
Sanders. And some folks laugh at these 
warnings !" she added, in a burst of feeling. 
“ There sits one,” pointing to George. 


lees given to superstiiion; but, somehow, 
with his fatter lying there, he did not care 
to bear much about the mysterious hole. 
Mande rose from her chair. “Take me 
in to see hira, Nora,” she pleaded. 

“ Will you promise not to be frightened ?” 
asked Nora. “Some young people can't 
endure the sight of the dead.” 

“Why should | be frightened f” returned 
Mande. “ He cannot hart me.” 

Nora took the candle and moved towar:s ( 
the door, Maude following. But it was now 
George's turn to interfere. He pulled Nora 
back, and gently laid bold of Maude. : 


“ Dont't go, Maude. Nora, you must not 


let her goin. It—it—she might not like it, 
It would pot be right.” 





they have got a party, have they! Some 
folks im Madam Chattaway's place might 





Now, of all things, Nora had » dislike to 
be dictated to, especially by those whom she see it 





course, glancing up fro the foot, they look 


exc ssively and sobbing bysterically. 


am only sorry,” he soothingly said. “ There's 
noibing really to be frightemed at. 
loved you very much; almost as much as | 
he loved me.” 


cup of hot tea. By dint of talking and 
coaxing, they got ber partially to forget her 


fright, and sbe said at length that she dare 
not stay longer. 


not dare to go alone now. 


was looking out w me from the hedges.” 
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ARMY OVENS, NOW IW OSE, SUGGESTED BY GENERAL HODKER TO SUPPLY THE PLACE OF “HARD TACK.” 

That the soldiers of our army are having ; # part of their rations, is due to the sensible or poly and exp °ditious'y baked, The | lity, The General deserves the thanks of 
freshly baked bread instead of the Adaman- | suggestion of General Hooker. By means of poe farnished to the troops is light, | the boys for this instance of bis regard for 
tine “ hard tack,” which hes hitherto formed | certain simply-contrived ovens, the loaves | white, and in every reepect of the first qua- | their comfort —N, Y. Mlustrated News. 

: ' bole which tbe 1 “ George! a 
SOY LORLON aT ap Mas | flac eel nfl epee eed ecco asd eeeed Gems aA Lg tan nan 
“Tet is not Aunt ¥ iith's fault. You know ' bad a mind to do so, and she gaveasharp| “Supld child! wae Nora's peevieh «x-' “Rapers! You told me he was in bed !” 


clamation. “Why couldn't she have ust 
opened her lips, and said she'd never seen 
a corpse before? T should not have al'o ved 
ber tw go In then, I know what the first 
sight is to the young. When they took me 
in to see my old aunt, 1 was in convulsions 
pretty near for a day afterwards, But 
ithen I was years younger than is Maude 
Treviyo.” 

They went on up the road, George and 
the young girl. An involuntary shudder 
shook Gvorge’s frame as he passed the turn 
ing which led to the fatal field. He seemed 
to see his father in the unequal conflict.— 
Maude felt the'‘movement, and drew closer 
to him. 

“It is mever going to be out again, 
George,” said she. 

“ What?" he asked, his thoughts buried 
deeply just then. 

“The bull. I heard Aunt Diana talking 
to Mr. Chattaway. She said it must not be 
set at liberty again, or we might have the 
law down upon Treviyn Hold.” ‘ 

“Yes; that’s all Miss Treviyn and he care 
for—the law,” returved George, in a tone of 
pain, “What do they care for the death 
of my father?” 

“George, he is better off,” said she, in a 
dreamy manner, her face turned upwards 
towards the stars. “I am very sorry; I have 
cried a great deal to-day over it; and I 
wish it had never happened; I wish he was 
back with us: but still he is better off.” 

“ Yes,” answered George, his heart very 


word of reprimand to George, in an under- 
tone. Huw could they speak loud, entering 
into that presence ? 

“Maude, Maude!” he whispered. 
would advise you not to go in.” 

“ Yea, yes, let me go, George !" she plead- 
ed. ““I should like to see him once again. 
I did not see him fur a whole week before 
he died. The last time I ever saw him 
Was one day in the copee, and he got down 
some hazel nuts forme. I never thanked 
him,” she added, the tears streaming from 
her eyes; “I was in a hurry to get home, 
end I never stayed to thank him. I shall 
always be sorry for it. I must see him, 
George.” 

Nora was already in the room with the 
candle. Maude advanced on tip-we, her 
heart beating, her breath held with awe — 
She halted at the foot of the table, looked 
eagerly upwards, and saw— What was it 
that she saw? 

A white, ghastly face, with ite white hands 
tied up round it, and its closed eyes. Maude 
Treviyn had never looked upon the dead, 
and her heart gave a great bound of terror, 
as she fell away with « loud, convulsive 
shriek, Before Nora knew well what had 
occurred, George had her in the other room, 
his arms wound about her, to impart a 
sense of protection. Nora came out and 
closed the door, vexed with herself for he- 
ving allowed her to enter. 

* You should have told me you had never 
seen anybody dead before, Miss Maude,” 
“ How was l to know’ 


< 


cried she, teatily. full. 
And you ought to bave come right uptothe| 4 wrens and papa are better off,” conti- 
top before you turned your eyes on it. Of | .ueq Maude. “Your own mamma is bet 


ter off. The next world is « bappier one than 
this.” P 

It was early time yet for George Ryle to 
believe in such consolation; he had not 
overgot the first anguish of the sting. 


bad.” 
Maude was clinging to George, trembling | 





“Don't be angry with me,” she whie- 


red. “I did not think he would be like = 
“Well, never mind it now, Nora,” said none —— ao : , “T hope you will not take cold, Maude, 
George, inastily. Never was there a boy “Oh, Maude, dear, I am not angry; I he said, quitting the subj cet. 


“ How can I, with this great shaw) over 

" 
en a ee ! , an 

acd & Uncovered, 

“It will not burt me; I am used to It 
Gvorge,” she resumied, afier a pause, “I will 
tell you who is sorry, I think aa sorry as | 
am; and that is Aunt Edith.” 


“ Yea, I knew she would be.” 


Nora mede her sit down, and gave her a | 


Ilia tone did not appear lo invite further 


4s 





“ He was sont to bed. He must have got 
out of tae window again, 1 am sure it is 
his volee, Oa, what will be done if it is 
found out !" 

George Kyle swuog himeelf on the top of 
the very narrow ledge which ran along up- 
derneath the window, contriving to hold on 
by hie hands and wes, The inside shutters 
ascended only three parts up the window, 
and George thus obtained a view of the 
room above them, 

“ Yea, it is Rupert,” anid he, as he jumped 
down, “Ile ts sitting there talking to old 
Canham.” 

But the same alightnese of structure which 
allowed inside nolses to be heard without 
the lodge, allowed outside noises to be heard 
within, Ann Canham had come hastening 
to the door, opened it a few inches and stood 
peeping out, Maude took the opportunity 
to slip past her into the room, 

But no trace of her brother was there. 
Mark Canham was sitting in his usual in- 
valid seat by the fire, smoking « pipe, his 
back towards the door. 

“ Where is he gone?” cried Maude. 

“ Where's who gone?” roughly spoke old 
Canham, without turning his head. “ There 
ain't aay body here,” 

“Father, it's Miss Maude,” interposed 
Ann Canham, closing the outer door, after 
allowing George to enter. “Who be you a 
taking her for?" 

The old man, partly disabled by rheuma 
tiam, put down his pipe, and contrived to 
turn io his chair. 

“Ah, Mise Maude! Why who'd ever 
have thought of seeing you to night t" 

* Where is Rupert gone ft” asked Maude, 

“ Kapert?” composedly returned old Can- 
hem. “Is it Master Rupert you're asking 
after’? How should we know where he is, 
Mias Maude rf” . 

“ We eaw him here,” interposed George 
Ryle. “He was sitting on that bench, talk- 
ing to you. We both heard his voice, and I 
saw him.” 

“ Very odd! 
goes & gieal Way. 


by it.” 
* Mark Canham, | tell you, we 


said the old man. “ Fancy 


Folks is ofttimes deluded 


perc!” ebe called out, “it ia only I and 





“J will take you back, Maude,” said | (°™mMunication. Jn truth, favorite though 
deur ge. Maude was with George Ry'e, those were 
“ Yes, please,” she eagerly said, “I should | be@vy moments for him. Tuey proceeded | 





along in silepce until they turned in at the 
Tne lodge was a) 


I should be fan- 
That it | great gate by the lodge 
round building, containing two rooms up | 
Nora folded her shawl well over her | and two down. Its walle were not very sud 


ying 1 saw—-I saw—you kaoow. 


again, and George drew her close to him,/| stantially built, and the sound of yoiwes 
that she might feel his presence as well a» | could be beard from the window. Mande/| learning w be on sly as @ fox: though 1) doubt me but that he'll be doing something 
p don't know that he was ever anything else. desperate, as the dead-and gume young beir, 


Nore watched them down the path, stopped in consternation. 


(ieorge Lyle. You need not bide yourself.” 
It brought forth Rupert, bat iovely boy 
with his large biue eyes and his suburna 





anewer 
they did,” he added in the next breath. “I 
am getting tired of it.” 
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hands with an indignant gesture, 
Canham was still offering the chair to Maude. 
Maude declined it, 

“IT cannot stop, Ane Canham. They will 
be missing me if I don't return. Rupert, 
you will come i” 

“ To be mured in my bed-room, while the 
rest of you are enjoying yourselves,” cried 
Rupert. “They would like to get the spirit 
out of me; they have been trying at it a long 
while.” 

Maude wound ber arm within his. “Do 
come, Rupert!” she coaxingly whispered. 
“Think of the disturbance if Oris should 
find you here, and teil!” 

“And tell!” repeated Kapert, his tome « 
mocking one. “ Not to tell would be tm- 
posible to Oria Chatteway, It's what he'd 
delight in, more than in gold.” 

But Rapert appeared to think it well to 
depart with his sister. As they were going 
out, old Canham spoke to George. 

“And Miss Trevlyn, sir—how does she 
bear it? Forgive me, I'm always a forget- 
ting myself and going back to the old days, 
'Twas but a week avone I called Madam 
‘Mise Edith’ to her face. I should ha’ said 
Mra. Ryle, sir.” 

“Bhe bears it very well, Mark,” answered 
George. 

Something, George himaelf could not have 
told what, caused bim not tw bear it well 
just then. The tears rushed to his eyes 
unbidden, as he answered, and they hung 


trembling on the lashes. The old man 
marked it 

“There's one comfort for ye, Master 
Cieorge,” he said, in a low tone ; “ that he has 
tovk all his neighbors’ sorrow with him. 
And as much coul In't be said If every gen 
tleman round! about here was cut off by 
death.” 


The significant tone was not needed to 
tel! George that the words “every gentle 
man” was meam for Mr Coattaway. The 
master of Treviyn Hold waa, in fact, no 
greater favorite with old Caoham than he 
was with George Ryle. 

“Mind how you get in, Master Rupert, 


“Wat « minute, George,” interrupted 
Maude. Sue opened the door which Jed | that they don't fli upon you,” whispered 
into the other room, and stood with it in | Ann Canham, as she held open the lodge 
her hand, looking into the darkness, “ Ku door. 


“Tl mind, Ana Canham,” was the boy's 
“Not thet I should care much if 





corls, There was a great likeness between 
him and Maude; but Maude's halr was 
lighter, 

“I thought it was Cris,” he said. 


from view, aod thea closed the duor. 
“ He ie | they don't take wo treat him kieder, I mis- 


Bhe stood and watched them ap the dark 
walk, uotil a turo.og in the road hid then 
“if 
















